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THE TRYST, 


BY FRANCES HAY, 


Her wide hat swinging in her hand, 
Twisting a wild-rose in its band, 

And singing low to herself the while, 
Down she came to the wood-path stile, 


Fair and young, with a winsome grace 

That lay not all in her radiant face, 

Iu her smiling lips, downcast eves, 

And cheeks that flushed with a sweet surprise, 


Then stepped her lover across the brook ; 
Oh, the jov of her welcoming look, 

And of his bright smile and clasping hand, 
And the silence that true hearts understand ! 


Fade, Summer day, in the far-off West— 

«t your happy hours this is brightest, best ; 
For the joy that come as you passed away 
Shall gladen two lives for ever andaye! 


Life in its beauty before them lies. 

Is there one would wish to unvell their eyes 
And show them the Future unfair, unsweet, 
With its many burdens and cares replete ¥ 


() world, with your treasures all in store— 
Years that will teach us your deepest lcre~ 
Beyond your wealth and beyond your truth 
Do we value the love we learned ia Youth! 
- iP << <a — 
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CHAPTER I. 


"OU don’t care for diamonds?” said Lady 

Heatherbloom. ‘‘It is talking nonsense 

to say that, Floss; you want to see them on 

yourself, and then you will know what dia- 

monds are. Come—you shall try on the 

Heatherbloom set; some day or other they 
will be yours, I suppose.’ 

She touched a bell at her side as she 
spoke, immediately a maid came in from 
the next room. 

“Unlock my jewel-case, Mills,” said 
Lady Heatherbloom, “and bring me the 
diamonds.”’ 

During Mills’ absence a silence fell upon 
the two ladies. They weresitting drinking 
tea in a little sitting-room which was Lady 
Heatherbloom’s own particular sanctum; it 
opened into her dressing-room. It was 
small, but wonderfully pretty; the chairs 
were of carved ivory, the walls hung with 
white silk embroidered with flowers. 

Floss was not often invited there; when 
she came she looked about her with eyes of 
wonder. None ofthe dignified grandeur 
of the Heatherbloom mansion impressed 
her as did this nook—all color and sweet 
scents. 

Floss was Lord Heatherbloom’s ward, an 
orphan, and absolutely poor. She wasa 
distant connection of the family, the child 
of people of good birth, but without means. 
She was left alone in the world when 
aimere girl, but Lord Heatherbloom was 
her guardian; and, when her mother was 
on her death-bed, she wrote to him. The 
Earl responded immediately in person; he 


arrived however too late to see his cousin 
alive; but he took Floss home with him, 
and told Lady Heatherbloom that she was 
to live with them always until she mar 

Floss was intens« ly shy and timid. She 
was full of gratitude for all the kind 


ness that had been shown her by the 


remark shout the diamonds; her engage- 
ment to Lord Heatherbloom’s younger 
brother was but a month old—any refer- 
ence to it brought the hot blood to Floss’s 
face. Lady Heatherbloom had no chil- 
dren; the girl knew that what she had 
meant was that she herself might one day 
be Lady Heatherbloom. 

She fett strangely shy when Mills re- 
turned and opened the case in which lay 
the Heatherbloom diamonds. Lady 
Heatherbloom rose, and, taking them from 
their velvet beds with her own hands, 
decked Floss out in all the glory of these 
magnificent jewels. Then she turned her 
to a mirror. 

“Tell me now if diamonds are not in 
their place upon a beautiful woman,’’ she 
said gaily. 

Floss crimsoned and looked deprecating- 
ly at her own reflection; but what she saw 
surprised her so much that she looked 
again; for indeed the sparkling stones did 
add a brilliance to her beauty such as she 
had never seen it wear before. 

She drew back a step, with a startled 
look. Lady Heatherbloom watched Floss’s 
changing and expressive face with much 
amusement. 

“You are half afraid of yourself, are you 
not, Floss ?”” she said with a smile. 

‘Not of myself, I think,’’the girl replied, 
“but of the stones;I am sure I should 
never dare wear jewels of such value. 
Fancy, if one lost them !”’ 

“Lost them!’ repeated Lady Heather- 
bloom, giving her a quick glance. ‘What 
an absurd idea! Of course such things are 
lost, but not every day, and not, as a 
rule, when one is wearing them. They are 
more often lost from their case, if lost at all. 
I wonder sometimes there are 
robberies of that kind; it would really be a 


instance, 
in the house, 
just where they are kept in my dressing- 
room, and I don’t think I should hear it if 
a dozen burglars walked about there all 
night. Isleep the sleep of an easy con- 
science; however I hope they won't do it— 
I don’t want to lose the Heatherbloom dia 
monds.”’ 

She spoke carelessly: Floss meanwhile 
was taking off the jewels and placing them 
tenderly back in their cases. Certainly, as 
they lay there sparkling on the velvet,they 
were very beautiful, even to unlearned 
eyes. 

Floss knew nothing about diamonds; yet 
she drew a long breath of admiration as she 
looked at them. 

‘They are fine stones,’’said Lady Heather- 
bloom. “Most of them have been in the 
family for a long, long time. 
admire them, Floss; it would 
want of taste if you didn’t.”’ 

“Oh, yes, I do indeed!” declared Floss. 
“[ did not suppose they were really so 
beautiful. I bardly noticed them that night 
you wore them; I was too frightened my- 
self to look at anything.”’ 

“Frightened! You, who were 


the pret 





| for me this evening. 


Heatherblooms; but she had no courage to 


express it 


She understood Lady Heatherbloom’s 


“Put the diamonds 
forget that I wear 
Put out the 

Floss— what 


exclaimed, laughing. 

away, Mills—and don’t 
them to-morrow night. 
And you, 


opals 


are you going to wear to-night ?”’ 


“T have a new dress that have not 


seen, Lady ii: 


you 
atherbloom D lc has made 


+ _ [ be 


wked the ¢ 
‘“No—oh, no! 
very kind to me— 
right to expect.” 
child!’ said 
fhtly. ‘*Y 


in less, 

Lord Heatherbloomn is 
kinder than I have any 
“Nonsense, Lady Heather- 


bloom lig ou are one of ourselves. 
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| 
not more | 


very easy thing to take those diamonds, for | 
Mills might tell all the servants | 
all the burglars in London, | 


I’m glad you 
be dreadful | 


tiest girl in the room!’ Lady Heatherbloom | 


| Heatherland Castle, 


Pray what ‘would George Hazel say 
were not dressed in accordance with 
beauty and position ?” 

“Yes, I understand !""—Floss grew crim- 
son as she answered. “And yet, do you 
know, Lady Heatherbloom, I can’t help be 
ing ashamed that I am so poor !"’ 

Lady Heatherbloom turned and 
sharply at her. 

“You are talking nonsense, 


your 


look ed 


Floss !’’ she 


; Said. 


“Perhaps I am,’’ replied the girl humbly; 


“vet I would like to have some money of | 
my own.” 
“You will have plenty one day!" de- 


clared Lady Heatherbloom, with a laugh. 
“Wait till you are the Honorable Mrs. 
Hazel; that won't be so very long. George 
says nothing will induce him to wait for 
more than a year—if you don't consent to 
become his wife then, he'll carry you off in 
a coach and four.”’ 

Floss smiled, and then sighed. 

‘It is time to dress, I think,” 
and went away slowly. 

Mills was at the jewel-case; she had put 
away the diamonds, and was taking out the 
stones that were to be worn to-night. Floss 
stood a moment in the doorway and 
watched her. 

Lady Heatherbloom turned her head and 
watched Floss. Presently Floss awoke 
from her abstraction and became aware of 
Lady Heatherbloom’s gaze. She looked 
round, laughed a little, blushed a great deal 
and ran away. 

Lady Heatherbloom, left alone, fell intoa 
reverie so profound that she remained still 
and motionless, never noticing how the 
time passed, until at last Mills had to come 
and remind ber that it was necessary to 
dress for dinner. 

Then she looked at her watch and roused 


she said, 


herself, for she had but just time to make 
her toilette. 
They were dining out; so, when Floss 


was dressed. she put on her wrap before go- 
ing down-stairs. This wasalong cloak ‘of 
very dark gray silk that reached to the 
ground; it had a hood, which she drew 
over her head. Thus equipped, she had 
the appearance of a lovely little Quaker- 
ess. 

She wentdown the wide stairs to the 
drawing-room, where sbe almost expected 
to find Lady Heatherbloom 
her—for she wasa little late. But there 
was only one person in the room—a gentle- 
man, who stood opposite to the door watch 
ing it. 

His hands were full of roses. As Floss 
caught sight ofhim she flushed and smiled; 
then she clasped ber gloved hands, 
claiming— 

“Oh, George, how beautiful !” 

“Isn't Kennedy a good old fellow?’ said 
George. “i was delighted when I saw 
these—will vou wear thern !"’ 


“Oh, yes!’ Floss answered eagerly; and 
she hastily unfastened her cloak, aad, 
throwing it aside Sbegan to unpin the flow- 


ers in ber hair and dress. 

“T wish I could help you;” said George; 
“but I daren’ttouch, lest I should spoil 
something or other. How well you look 


Al 


cx: | 


if you 


| flowers which 








} as she 


—— 


—— 


waiting for | 


~—e—w 





in that dress—and the roses will just perfect | 


it! Floss, there's nc 


such lovely woman in | 


London to-night as you !"’ 

Hle stood, the roses in his hands, and 
feasted his eyes on her beauty. She stood 

front of a yreat mirror which was let 

y " 
s 

Nes 

‘There are no such lovely roses in th 
world as these, I think 7” she said, with a | 


little sigh of happiness. 
Mr. Kenne 


iy was the head-yvardener at 


Lowd Heather} loom’s 
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seat in Scotland; and these especial roses 
were the pride and joy of his heart, for he 
believed no other gardener in Great Britain 
could grow them to perfection. 

Lady Heatherbloom liked flowers, 
she cared for many other kinds more 
for roses; but Floss loved them. 
had observed this—and, after their engage- 
ment, he bribed Kennedy to preserve the 
blossoms of these especial trees for hit. 
Kennedy understood very well what 
wanted of him. 

He sent Lady Heatherbloom 
filled the great town-house 
with color and sweetness; and every 
andthen he despatched to Mr. George three 
or four of these wonderful roses, 

Floss was happier when she wore them 
than when she had the diamonds in her hair 
and on her neck. She did not) know that 
they became her delicate beauty better than 
any precious stones—sbe only knew that 
she loved them, and that (reorge brought 
them to her. 

The Honorable George Hazel was singue 
larly unlike his brother, the Earl. Both 
were tall; but Lord Heatherbloom was very 
slight and stooped rather; he wore a long 
waving brown beard, and a heavy mous- 
~ he, which made people fancy hint sarcas- 

+, beeause they could not see when he 
dir var and when he did not. He was but 
little given to speech, though he could talk 
well when he chose. 

He was avery reserved and taciturn man 
as a rule—poople a little inclined 
sometimes to pity his lovely wife. Mr. 
Hazel was the opposite of all tnis. He was 
broad in proportion to his height; he lived 
out-of-doors as muchas he could; he was a 
rowing-tmnan, a cricketer, His 
face was 
so much the @x- 
pressive mouth; his 
laughing. 

He simply Floss. He 
breathlessly absorbed in watching her now 
fastened the her 
hair and a wreat cluster amongst the lace on 
her shoulder. 

This done, she 
mirror and 
their look 
cheeks 
underneath that 
nothing but the 


but 
than 
(ieorge 


was 


boxes of 


now 


were 


a wreat rider. 


clean «haven, and this 


better, for he had 
were 


was 
A mnest 
always 


eyes 


adored stood 


twe roses in 


from the 
Something in 
eolor to her 
when the blood 
it Was 


turned away 
met his 


brought the 


eyes, 

rare 
such a color! 
rose alabaster skin, 


like 


rose-leaf. 


glow upon a young 


said, “I can never be at rest 
it is possible that anything can part 
I shall hardly 


**Floss,’” he 
while 
us, When we are married, 
dare to let you out of my sight. Now,when 
I have to wait so tremble 
lest something Should happen to you while 


many hours, IT 
we are separated.” 

“What can happen?” she 
frightened. 

“Oh, [do not know 
when you were at Heath: 
rest until I came too; Tth 
the Castle 
so much if [could te 


asked, half 
IT havenoidea! But 
rland Peould not 
faght) sometimes 
I did notcare 
butif I had 


miight burn down. 
with vou; 


to live on without vou—ne, Floss, IT could 
not doit! How [love vou! treive me your 
hand aminute, Floss. I wish this glove 


were not upon it,and vet the glove is adear 
little thing 

“Tused to think vou were wise, treorge,”’ 
said Floss; “it seems tos now that vou 
are ery I 


. becuse itis your 


“T have never bee ser) ss @ e | 


may burn it 
“] shall | ey shia See rye Haze 
very seriously, ‘as oy aS there $ any 


breath in my body; and I hope even s 


that!’’ e-~ 
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Ficms shook her sunny head. 


“That oe = very s«ecet.”' she answered: 
“Deut peepee .e a eaye Savy the maine 
thing, aes yy A tseorge, don't 
lowok at thie a t ot’ y ! Kieew, if ] 
didn't telece you, | «ould break ny 
beart’” 


Tuo teare et tin ber shining eyes as 
* end be tries to Wipe 


poreel of Valenciennes 


Bike Taree! Clee rs 
therm away “ittia 


whieh, she said, was ber pockethandker- 
chief, and then they jiaughed and forgot 
wily the tears bad onane, the were ™ 


happy 
and « Janes te got. tenight—lorgot that the 
carriage bad heen waiting haif an hour at 
the daor, and that Fii-ee should bave her 
wraps on, ready te gu, the moment Lady 
Hleatherblenwn carne down. 

Indeed teey were so happy that they did 
neat know Lady Heatiertiiinnn was ready 
and standing inthe drawing-room duorway, 
until they heard hereof laugh. 

So you bave brought Flows some rosea!’ 
she mid. “You are agreat favorite with 
Kennedy, (recorge. Never mind, I forgive 
vou, for bicas lvoks lovely when she wears 
then, Come, inmake haste with her cloak: 
wearo very late? 


CHAPTER TE, 


fEVIEY reached bome again before three 
the nextinorning. Mills wassurprised; 
she never expected Lady Heather. 
bicomn, when the season was at ite beight, 
before five. 

Luwiv HeatherLiouwwn undressed quickly; 
mie mail ashe was wired ts leath, and she 
would mot let Mills stay to put anything 
away. 

4 pee tw ted. 
tevee COll epee one. 

Miiis was accustomed to obey her tis 
treme to the letter, Sot wastwelve o'clock 
wher: Chee trad eevee again toher ladyship’s 
room, carrying acup of strong tea, Lady 
Hieathertionn was seund asleep, but she 
rinsed therm’. 

“What a tlessing sleep is! she said, as 
“We should soon 
Ibo T look very 


she maid, “and don't wake 


ale «drank the tea. 
row cold teat for 
tired this tmorning, Milis?"’ 

Millis knew her very well, and 
wolemuoly assured Lady Heathertloom that 
she looked perfectly frosh, all the while 


thinking te herself the very opposite of 
what ete sald 
+] teeeemt keep quiet to-day,’ Lady 


Heatherticnwn wenton, relinquishing ber 
ivingg tuck on the pillows, «I 
resily he want te be fresh for the reception 
to-night. White velvet and diamonds, re- 
tember, Mills: and put the duchesse lace 
in the velwet. T telewe that dress will suit 
me. LL know Druluc expects it to be a 
Crisaceagels.”” 

When Lady Heathertloon: descended for 
luneheon attwoeo clock, she found Floss 
already down, she had been up a ton 
while, she had looked at the papers oat 
real balf a volume of anovel, and tried to 
understand seoething Lord HMeathertbloou 
hadteld her aleut an astronomical dis- 
covery he believed binmelf to be on the 
verge of temkitng. 
Pb lcmme ard be te@orge 
in te luncheon when Lady 


cup, and 


tor (ieorge bad come 
Heatherbloom 
“appears 1 
Woe cast 
Park tewtav, blows,” 


niy have a littie drive in the 
sald Lady Heather- 


Delemernee, 


ae they saat downto the table. “This | 


forge’ Unat there was a dinner-party | 


} aided, witthalittle ery af the 


Hie was explaining it to | 


seawen is wearing tue dreadfully; 1 feel se | 


tired !"’ 
lyored Heathert 
toore carefully than he 
t tne 
Sen are le 
vou ve gotates 


looked at his wife 
had done for some 


omotal 


~ehing worn,’ he maid, ‘tand 
wrinkle. Take care, or 


you ll me lenmger be the liandsomest woman 
In Loader. Df vou would only keep down 
your hunger tor excitement and take life 
plact | Y, Vou tight retain Chat position for 
inany years, 

Lady Heatherbloomu moved lmpatiently 
im feer « air lw vears ago the Fear! had 
accidentally doeesevered Chat she was “ttiak 
Ing athe KR al Asset. Phie wasa form of 


premisetelinngg whieh be Ulought poor enough 
for bis own sex in a woman he hated at. 
Amd Laviv Hleathertioouw khoow well 


enuugh whet be referred to when le Spoke 
offer “hunger tor excitement.” Though 
he had never found ber out again, he had 


net forgotten thatincnwient two vears ago; 
and this Keenness of memory ottended 
Lady HeatherGionn exceedingly. 

fseorge staves? all the allernoon with the 


two ladies, drove in the Park with ther, 


and caine back te drink teain the flower 
scented  cdrawingt-roret. Phen he went 
aWay reiuctantiv. 

He bad te ge outto dinner, and to-night 


be was net lucky enough to ditauat the sane 
table as Plone 

Wien be was yone, there was an hour of 
juret. bicows sat thinking, her 


crommet uceoon «a beok which she had takeu to 


fans 


Fem, atic eves osofl With bappitions, 
Liwiv bbe er wos went awav to her 
ar rigiit ma ( n, and etretcehed her 
miiaye r TL a wide low couch cush 
i ~ sas a} kat th 1 
“ Vas ‘ ve \ 
» « 
' 
btu AS | = pase 
My laty " in areg ; 
‘ Lat bie 
I ‘ ~ . .a* \\ ‘ 
‘ . 7 . mail 
ela 
\ . ' 


Milla “That is all JI know. I never 
looked this morning when I put away 
the opala I don't knew if they were gone 
she went on in a bewltidered sort of 


then, 
way. 

‘430 and fetch Lora Heatherbloom at 
once,” was the anewer—“at ones, mind! If 


be ws at bis club, send one of the men in a 
cal after him.” 

Mills went away without attempting to 
speak again. Iaiy Heatherbioomn, when 
she Was gone, went to the dvorof ber drews- 
ing-roormn anc looked in. Ste advanced a 
few peos and glanced at the open door of 
the safe where her jewel case was kept. 
but did not touch itor go near it; she re- 
turned ty ber sitting-rovm and began Ww 
walk restlessly up and down. 

Very soon the door opened, and Lord 
Heatherbicom camein quickly. He was 
visibly agitated. 

“What is it Millstelismme? The Heather- 
bloom diamonds gone? She must be mad 
or dreaming! Have you looked 
Cordelia?” 

“] was waiting for you,” 
Heatherbloom. 

Then they went straight into the dressing 
room together, and st«<1 lovking at the 
open male. Within it they could see 
the case which belonged Ww the dia 
monds, That, to, wascopen, aud it was 
empty. 

“When did you have them out last?" 
asked the Far!. 

Millis bad returned to the rxan now, and 
Was also standing looking at lhe emiply case. 
She answered the quests. 

“Yesterday afterne-rn, se said; “my 
lady had thew: out te show Mows Floss, and 
put them on ber. And, oh, my lady,” she 
receiection, 
“de you remember you and Miss Floss 
talked about how easy it would be fortieimn 
ty be stolen in the might? 

“You locked them up again ? 
Hleatherteloncuns. 

“Yes, my lord, I did, and put the key in 
its hiding-place. Dretuenter Lady Heather- 
bloomand Miss Fiess were boli watching 
ine."" 

“And vou did pot open the case that held 
the diamonds again— until now?” 


answered Lady 


‘said Lord 


“No, ny Lord. Wien I put awav the 
opals, I had no reason te open that case. I 
just put the opals in and locked the safe 


ayain.”’ 

*You bave been about here all day ?"’ 

“Thave been sewing in Ube dressing-room 
nearly all day, tuy beret.” 

“Did you bear nxthing in the night, Cor- 
delia?"’ 

“Nothing,” she answered. “You know 
I sleep soundly. Dont vou remenber you 
told ine you came into tay room last week, 
and | was asleep; and you went out without 
waking me, though wou bad a lightin your 
band 7°’ 

“That is true,” replied Lord Heather- 
bloom. “Then anv ome might come in here 
and do what they chose without your hear- 
ing thems from: your bed-rmeuas? But there 
mone thing we tuust met ferget; whoever 
stole those diamonds Knew where the key 
was hidden. The loek bas tt been tam- 
pered with.” 

At this Millis lost her sei feontrol entirely, 
and burst inte teas Sobbing piteously, 
shemade her way te tlhe decor and went out 
of the room. 

“It is very extraordinary,” said) Lord 
Heatherbioom. “Ll can’t suspect that wo- 
tan after trusting her fer ss)» many years, 
Why did she not take them betore?) And, 
itshe has taken them: tow, why hasn't she 
runaway? Mills can’t bave anything todo 
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t 
| Lord Heatherbloom. “Surely we pave not 


‘ certainly she did sav =. 


inw it, 


made her feel her poverty’ 

“I cannot tell,” bis wife answeret; ‘but 
I never knew be- 
fore that her poverty distrewmed ber. I 
ought not to have dazied ber eyes with 
these stones; stronger people have been 


! 


unable to remst such a ternptation. Ine - 


tieed her watch Mills shut the sate and put 
away the key.” 

“Husb!’ exclaimed Lord Heatherbloom. 
“Don't may any more! I will keep this 
rose; T must think alittle betore I can do 
anything. Cordelia, I would stake my life 
on that girl's trath and innocence; I believe 
in her as I believe in you!” 

Lady Heatherbloom rose suddenly 
ber chair. 

“Who then 
asked. 

There was a momeut’s silence; then Lord 
Heatberbioorn spoke. ; 

“Tell Mills the loss of the dicmonds isnot 
ty be published immediately,” he sand. 

Then he left the rvom,and Lady Heather- 
bloom sank back into ber cuair and dropped 
her tace into ber hands. 


from 


can have done it?” she then 





CHAPTER III. 


f VHIERE was avery curious atinosphere 
in the house the next few days. Even 
Gseorge Lecame sensible of it. 

“What is the matter?” he asked bis bro- 
ther. “You and Cordelia look as If you had 
been at a tuneral.”’ 

The tirst time he put the question Lord 
Heatherbloom made no reply; but, when 
he was pressed foran answer, be said quiet- 
ly— 

“There is something the matter, (seorge; 
I may be obliged to tell you what it is in 
“a few days. Bot don’t ask me any wore 
now.” 

There seemed to be no guilty conscience 
among the servants; none of then: leit: the 
household went on just as usual. Mills 
was the onty person whe showed any signs 
of distress; but then ber knowledge of the 
loss was sufficient to aceount for that. Lord 
Heatherbloom could not bring hinwelf to 
believe she had anything tt do with the 
theft; she had been a valued servantin the 
Heatherbloom tamily long before she was 
Lady Heatherbloomu’s own «miaid. Hier 
fainily had been on the Heatheriand estate 
for generations. 

This was the case with all the servants in 


the house, except some of the younger ones, 


| sence ofanything like a clue 


with it. IT isust get a detective in to inake | 
inquiries about the other servants.” 
Lady Heatherbloom had been sitting, 


since she entered the reruiber eves absent- 
ly fixed upon the empty sale. Something 
now attracted ber atletithen. 

“Wiat is Chat white thinu that seema to 
have been crushed I ¥ shutting the 2 
sire said. 

lord Heathertbloow: went and 
White thing tp tm ties tear. 
ir answered, 

“Hiow should it te there?’ said Lady 
Heathertrlcmorn. “Mills does not wear 
roses.’ 

Lord Heathert lnc be 
at it, and seemed te> fir 
at. At last be said 

**Ddee you reoogmia® it 
QeL think so. Lord 
swered rather fainutiv. 


doo 
took the 


“dni 


acrus 


$a great deal t» 


Heatherbloom an- 


“Tt ms one of those remem toe rse gave to 
Ficss “he said— one ef Rennedy’s choreest, 
How cid ttyret here 2? Did she give vou any 
of them ? : 

“Don't vou know,” said Lady Heather- 
trlomecen, *oehp chewems epee xive away (seorge's 


flowers? But she 
dentaHy.” . 
*Maeund Heaven's, Cordelia! 
you want me to think ?” 
“Tdon't know what t> think 


way drop them acei- 
What co 


inyself,”’ 


Jeciared I wiv Lheatlier isl: rrns. 

“How is it Mille did mot notice this flower 
thismorning ?" ashed Loord Heatherbioom, 
aller @ ifbeoottie mt. 

lthink bean tell she answered. 
lt was ause s i thie tt 

‘ tad r al ‘ i . st i 

~ 
. ~ . ‘ “ 
julet fora t ‘ I Milis to av 
bt i ‘ 4 “seers to be ! 

I .w si +» 
Its poms said I Heather- 
i e. She Sa . ‘ = lid so 

A 1s ~ . 

Why snould si a) a? jestioued 


hed more closely | 


look | 


Mrs. Riddell, the housekeeper, and Grant, 
the butler, had both been in the household 
between thirty and forty vears. 

Alter some days of waiting and anxious 
hesitation, Lord Heatherbioomu: called in 
the services of one of the best London de- 
tectives, 

This nan went to work very caretally; 
he considered that Lord Heatherbioom had 
done well te keepthe thing se quiet. He 
Kpentaday or two making acyuaintance 
with the nen in the stables, whe frequented 
a certain public-house behind the mansion. 
Hle yot to Know the footiman and the butler; 
but, despite an linimnense patience, he could 
learn nething. Atlast be came to Lord 
Heathertlewour, 

“There 1s nothing more to be done ir this 
way,” he said. “You had better announce 
the loss, and have all the servants searched 
and questioned.” 

The next day was one long to be remem- 
dered by the household. The police came 
in and searched the servants 
boxes, while one after another was ques- 
tioned and cross—juestioned by the detective 
and his echiet. 

Lerd Heatherbloom stayed for some time 
with them; bDutthere was such atotal ab- 
that he feli 
faint, knowing that crusbed rose to be in 
his pocket-book, and went away to his 
study. Here, late in the alterneon, 
caine the detective, and with him Mrs. 
Riddell. 

“My lord,” said the officer, ‘this 
knows Something: but leann«t get 
her. She says she wil 
lordship.” 

‘Leave us alone then.” commanded Lord 
Heatherbloom to the officer. 

When he was gone, be 
housekeeper. 

“Now, Mrs. Riddell,” he 
what you you know; keep nothing 
I beseech you, for tuis is a very 
affair.’’ 

“T Know it, my lord, and I mate up my 
ing this morning I would tell thisto you, 
butto ne oneelse, my lorduniess vou wish 
it. That ts for you to decine—the incident 
puzzled me very much at the time; but I 
never thought it could be of any importance 
until now ft’ 

“Tell me what it is, Riadel!,” commanded 
Lord Heatherbloom; “don't keep ime wait- 
inyr.”* 

“The night on which these jewels must 
have be stelen, your lordship and my lady 
and Miss Floss were home before three. 
‘The carriage woke me as it drove W& the 
door, and | iooked at my wath. 1 could 
not go to sleep again; T'un getting an old wo- 
Inan now, ny lord, and sometimes I can't, 


when l'tn wakened in the night, and when 
. 
> 


woman 
t from 
i teil ie one bulvour 


turned to the 


said, “tell ine 
back, 
serious 


vite distinctly see her, w in her 
pe silk aac, with the hood drawn 
down over her face. She went softiy 
down stairs and let herself out at the front 
door.”’ 

Lord Heatherbloom leaned back in his 
chair and passed bis hand over bis face. 

“Any more, Riddell?’ be said, alter a 
inoinent. 

“I went back to my room and looked out 
ofthe window. 1 could just catch a gilinpeo 
of ber, but she kept very close to the wall. 
I am altnost certain there was aman wait- 
ing to meet ber at the corner of Park Lane; 
certainly he had been standing there lx- 
tore, and he disappeared when she d‘d. I 
saw nothing more, my lord; but I did not 
sleep again. A little after five I heard a 
sound on the stairs and adoor shut very 


' softly.” 


rooms and ' 


I lie awake leant help getting uervous. 
Olten I fancy I bear s . about thie 
S62 l vet up to wake ; ser Ls 
Ss «S&S ‘ af r r I 
a = = = | 
nK + > a. 
But. Al “ yr i va ‘ “™ i ©e are 
In this house, lean'’t bh yetiing up to see 
whe is about when I am reused. I did that 
night. i crept out«o! my room and leaned 
Verthe balusters. Sssor there was nother 
sound, and a moment later] saw Miss 
: aan 6 at ! r wivslips ireesing- 
ry , i “4s ia reak te I wuid | 


“But how could she get in again ?”’ 

‘-There’s a latch-kev, my lord, always in 
the drawer in the hall; she cou:d undo all 
the otber fastenings and take this key with 
her. She imust have chained and bolted 
the door again when she came in.” 

There wasa silence forafew minutes. 
Then Lord Heatherbloom spoke. 

“I am very grateful to you, Riddell, tor 
telling this only to me,” he said. “Never 
breathe a word of it to any other. living 
soul. And now will vou go and send the 
police-officers to me?” 

She did so. The men came, hoping to be 
put upon a new scent. To their amazement 
they heard that the affair was net to be in- 
vestigated anv further. They were re- 
warded for what they had done, and told tu 
let the tnatter drop. 

But the excitement in the household bad 
nade the imatter, to acertain extent, public. 
The newspapers were full of the mysterious 
disappearance of Lady Heatherbloom’s dia- 
monds, But, as absolutely nothing was 
discovered about their loss, by degrees the 
interest in the story died away. 

Oue day Lady Heatherbloom segt for ber 
husband. Hefound ber in the drawing- 
room, walking restlessly up and down. 

“Floss isout,”? she said abruptiv; “she 
has gone shopping somewhere with Miils. 
I want you to come with me to her dress- 
ing-rooim.”’ 

Lord Heatherbloom said nothing, but 
followed his wile. He dreaded Knowing 
more; yet he would not refuse. 

Lady Heatherbloom’s dressinaker, who 
caine over froin’ Paris once or twice in the 
season had been visiting Floss that morn- 
ing. The dressing-room was left jast as it 
was at her departure. Chairs, couch, all 
were covered with lovely dress-fabries; two 
beautiful toilettes were lving near the mir- 
ror where Fioss bad been trying them on. 
On the dressing-table was some very pretty 
jewelry, evidently new. 

“Do you think,”’said Lady Heatherbloom 
after a moment's pause, “that Floss can do 
this sort of thing out of Ler allowance? I 
asked Duluc to-day; Floss has not run into 
debt.’’ 

“Not out of her allowance, perhaps,”’ re- 
turned Lord Heatherbloom uneasily; 
“but then you know I have often aungment- 
ed that. Floss never seetned to like taking 
money; and I have several times lett a tifty- 
dollar note on the writing-table in the sit- 
ting room.” 

“A ftifty-dollar note!” said Lady Heather- 
bloom scornfully. “How many have you 
jeft there lately ?”’ 

“None, tor a considerab'e time,’ con- 
fessed Lord Heatherbloom. 

“She cannot give less than three hundred 
dollars each for those two toilettes there,” 
said Lady Heatherbloom,*tand you ean tell, 
as wel! as I, the value ofthat jewelry, which 
is all quite new, and which I know George 
has not given her.”’ 

‘‘How do you know ?” 

“Tl asked him. He has never given her 
anything Dut her engagement-ring. The 
fact is, Fioss’s head is turned. I dare say 
I wasto blame. She was unaccustomed to 
all these things when she cams here: she 
wanted to have them tor her own.”’ 

“Don't theorize about it,’"exclaimed Lord 
Heatherbloom—“the thing is too awful! 
We must have nothing but facts I have 
never told you that Mrs. Riddell saw Floss 
leave the house that night the diamonds 
were stolen.”’ 

“Saw her leave the house!’ cried Lady 
Heatherbloom., “What do you mean?” ~ 

“Riddell was wakeful that hight; you 
know we were all home by three. Well 
Riddell saw Floss go out of the house about 
four, wrapped in her long gray cloak, 
with the hood drawn over her face. And 
Riddell says she came out of your dressing- 
room.” 

Lady Heatherbloom turned very pale, 

and leaned against the doorpost, as if her 
strength were failing her. 
_ “Then that was why you stopped the 
inquiry and sentthe police away?” she 
said in a hoarse voice, very unlike her usual 
Soft tones, 

“Yes, that was why,” he answered 
gloomily. Then he added, rousing Liimself 
—‘But now we must do something. I did 
not inean to let it goon much longer: only 
I was waiting for more evidence. I shail 
speak to her to-day. She must not remain in 
this fancied security. Of course, the ti ny 


inust be bushed up entirely; unless she 
niesses and helps us 1 recover tie - 
5 ve's vay % 
rge said t e last got.” said I 
li ibervbiooi), Still ni Line Si fit Oars 
Voice, ‘that he could not believe any ‘ t 
woman was hal! so goodor half so lovely as 
Floss.”’ 
“Poor George,’ murmured the Ear]— 


**poor (reoryge! But it must be, Here she 
is! Cordelia, dont go away. 
makes ine a Coward—iwy old 


inakes we afraid! 
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singing sofiy as a> tome. She 


pretty light-colored walking-dress; and as 


she came to the door and took off her straw 
hat she looked the sweetest, most innocent 
young creature imaginable. 

A ganas ait Lady Heatherbloom’s pale 
face silenced the song on her lips, when she 
saw the Eari standing within her room the 
taint color that exercise had brought to her 
face fadei from it. 

There was a painful 
Heatherbloom Fioss with a strange 
cold look; Lord Heatherbloom too looked 
at her earnestiv for a moment; then he 
turned his eyes away; her sweet beauty 
distressed him. 

“Floss,” he said, ‘‘I want to speak to 
you.” 

“What is it?” cried the girl. “W hat is the 
matter ? Oh, do tell me! 

Sbe came into the room and laid her hat 
upon the table, and unfastened a little ker- 
chief which was lootely tied about ber 
throat, but which to ber to prevent 
her breathing. 

For a mowent it seemed to Lord Heather- 
bloom that be could nut to her now 
that she was before him; but, as he ex- 
pected, hts wite’s presence kept him to the 
point. 

He determined be would not be inade 
foclish by the beauty of this fair ~~ 
in his heart, he would have liked to gO 
blindly va, cheatirg himself into a belief 
in ber innocence ; but he knew that, for bis 
oe sake, this cowardice was impossi- 

e. 

“Tell me, Floss,” he said, kindly, “how 
is % you are able to have so many pretty 
things ?”" 

Floss followed the gesture of his hand 
and looked round the room. She colored a 
little, hesited,and looked trom him to Lady 
Heatherbloom. 


silence. Lady 


“Tell me,” be continued, his manner sud- | 


denly becoming more stern — “I must 


know! You bave'spentagreat deal of money | 


lately ; I have a very good reason for ask- 
ing you where it has come from.” 

logs flushed crimson color, and stam- 
inered— 


“I—I suppose—from ia 

Lord Heatherbioom turned away from | 
her impatiently. 

“From me!’ he exclaimed angrily. 


“Your allowance would not cover this kind 
of expenditure.” 


“I know that!" returned Floss eagerly. | 


“But I thought—I thought you wanted me 

to look more worthy of George ; I supposed 

you did not want people to think he was 

marrying a poor girl ; and I tried please 
2u————"” 


“Tried to please me!"’ cried the Earl. 
“W hat does tais mean ? Cannot you explain 


yourself? I ask you—where has the money | 


come from ?”" 

Floss looked again from him to Lady 
Heatherbloom ; then she said— 

“I don"t know.”” 

“Don't know!” repeated Lord Heather- 
bloom. “Floss, try to makea better tale 
than this!’ 

“IT cannot,” she said pi ly. 


Lord Heatherbloom looked at her with 
pression such as she had never seen on 
his kindly face before—-such as perhaps no | 


one had ever seen there. 

“Do you refuse to tell me any more?” he 
asked. 

“No, no,” she exclaimed; “I will tell 
you what 1 can! 
nore money than my allowance, because 


now and again I bave found a note on my | 
| willsee lam acting mercifully, and that 


Writingiabie, which I thought you had put 
there, Heatherbloom, because it was | 
always when you had noticed I had no 
es—that is quite true!” szid the | 
Earl. “I have often left a ten-pound note | 
there when I thought you needea it, be- 
cause I did net care to be always hearing 
you say ‘Thank you.’”’ | 
“That was how I understood it,’’respond- 
ed Floss, “Well, last week I found there 
two hundred pounds — four fifty-pound 
notes.” | 
Nothing was said for a few to:nents. 
Lord Heatherbloom lvoked from Floss to 


his wife. Then Floss went on very tim- 
idiy— | 
“I was surprised—startied ; but some re- | 


marks had been made about my dress the | 
day before—Lady Heatherbloom had said I | 
hai not dinner-dresses enough, and George | 
looked at what I was wearing. When I | 
thought it over, I concluded that you, in 
your ity, had given me this money 
that might not be ashamed of ine. | | 
have been busy trying to spend it so that 
he and you might be pleased." 

“I have put no money on your table for 
months,” remarked Lord Heatherbloorn,in 
a hard woice; “and I bave never put more 
than a ten pound note; so this explanation | 
will not serve.” 

Fiogss stood bewildered: then, after a 
few moments, and idea struck her ; and she 
said, in = hesitating, half frightened 
tone— 

“Then perbaps—— Was it Lady Heather- | 
blocm ?”*’ 

“Was it you, Cordelia ?"’ questioned the 
Earl, turning to the Countess. 


Laiy Heatherbloom burst out laughing 
na wild sort of wav. ; 
‘I?’ she said “When have I ever had 

nos ft spare since I was wmar- 
e 
S Was a answer « Ea 
-Tstonnd Laiy Heatherbioom had always 
mdered that she had & iti ; 


Sper 1. 
Certainly,when he gave a second thought 
to M, i was the ust unlikely thing in the 
world that Lady Heatherb!oom would se 
cretiy give away any money, especially to 
Picea, who was kept well supplied by bim- 
self. | 


I have always had rather | 


Lady Heatherbloom stepped forward, 
cleared a space on a couch among a cluud- 
like mass of dress materia’s and then sat 
down. 

She put her lace handkerchief to ber lips 
for a moment ; when she took 1 away, her 
mouth seemed to have grown and 
right. 

“This is abeur!” she said to Lord Heath- 
erbioom. “The story she tells has no sense 
init. If you have not scattered fifty-pound 
notes about t!.is room, where then have they 
come from ?” 

Floss !soked in amazement from one to 
the other; she began to tremble. Lord 
Heathervloom saw this, and addressed her 
abruptly. 

As be spoke he drew oui bis pocket-book 
and taking something from it, held it to- 
wards her. 

“Do you reongnise this?” be said. “It is 
avery little thing—a rome from your dress; 
but it betrayed you ; I see you reoognise it. 
This is one of the roses George gave you on 
the evening of that day when the Heather- 
bloom diamonds were stolen. This rose was 
found in the safe from whieh the diamonds 
had been taken.” 

“W ho found it there ?" cried Flom. 

* I did,” answered Lord Heatberbloom 
quickly. 

“I lost it,” esid Flows; “but I did not 
know where.”” 

“We'll, you know now °" 

He deliberately put the rose back into its 
place of saletv. Smething in the tone of 
bis Voice roused Fics. 

“Why do you keep it like that 7?” she ex- 
claimed. “What do you mean? How has it 
betrayed me? How os 

“Hush—hbush!” sant Lord Heatherbloom. 
“Cannot you guess why I sent the police 
away, why | refused t goon with the in- 
Vestigation ? I wanted mo seandal!l; I do 
| not want itt now. Do net raise your voice. 
The servants need know mxthing—no one 
| but oursei ves shall know —except (ieorge.”’ 

Flogs st<«f quite sill, looking fixedly 
|athimashespoke. Whenbe had ceased 
| She said,in a very low and trembling 
voice— 

“You cannet—canna mean—that you 
think I took the dian» mds ?”’ 

“What else can I think? You cannot de- 
py it.” 
| “But Ido abevtutely ! It is false, utterly 
false! Even were I a2 hardened thief, in- 
| ead of the child of your cousin, with the 
| blood of your tamily in my veins,bow could 
I steal trom my best frend, from my bene- 
factor ?" 

“If it were not & 
away, why did you leave the bouse at four 
| o'clock in the morning, whem they were 
| stolen 7” 
| “Leave the bouse at four o'clock in the 
| morning ?” repeated Ficees, “I never did 
s0."" 








take thoee diainonds 


| “You did—on that night. At daybreak 
| you slipped out of the house, wrapped in 
your long grey cloak; and you returned 
'aboutan beur later. Why did you do 

this ?”" 
“I did nt do it.” 

“That is antrue,” said Lord Heather- 

bloom ; “you were seen.” 

Floss turned a white terrified face towards 
him. 

“I was seen !"" she repeated dazedly. 

“Now,” continued Lord Semadiden, 
| “all Task of you isthat you will teil as 
how to recover the dtanonds. I will not 
expose you in doings; you need not tell 
| ine now ; you can write Ww me. I am sure, 
when you come & think of it, that you 


you owe it to me to confess all and enable 


Vv 





did it; and, shutting the door quickly be 
hind him, fastened a bolt which was on the 
outside. 

Then he stood still fora while and list- 
ened—there was no sound; an awful si- 
lence, an it seeined to him, reigned in the 
room which be had just left. ‘ith a shud- 
der, he roused hinwelf and walked away 
down the corridor. 

He had to Lady Heatherbloon's 
room. He eyed the door of her dressing- 
room as if there were sometning hatelul 
about it. 

Away from Floss's lovely face and sweet 
eyes, be did not feel himself so arrant a 
coward; he looked very gloomy indeed, 
but also very deterinined, when he went 
down the stairs ) the inorning-room, where 
he knew George was. 

George was not alone; Laiy Heather- 
bloom was there, sitting in alow chair and 
gia her lace handkerchief w her 





“Come with me into tiny study,” said 
Lord Heatherbloom. “I bave something 
to say to you, ¢ e.”* 

Wondering but obedient, George follow- 
ed his brother into hissanctum. When they 
had entered, Lord Heatherbloom shut and 
locked the door. 

“Now,” he said, “I have to perform the 
most difficult task that ever fell to :ny lot. 
I bave to destroy your faith in a woman 
who seems 80 pertect that any man might be 
forgiven for believing in ber, in spite of all 
evidence.”’ 

“Whom do you mean?” said George 
quickly. 

“Your heart is 
don’t wonder—— 

“Are you talking of Floss 7” interrupted 
George. 

“Yes, 1 ain sorry tosay Iam talking of 
Fioss,”’ 

“Then say what you have to say quickly, 
Heatherbloom—I can see it is unpleasant ; 
remeber, I have very littie patience.” 

Instead of responding to ths appeal, Lord 
Heatherbloomn went to his accustomed chair 
sat down in it, and relapsed ints silence. 
Geurge bore this as best he might tora few 
irinutes; then he burst forth— 

“I say, Heatherbloom, havea little pity 
onaman! The truth cannot beso bad as 
what I’m trying to imagine all this long 
while.”’ 

Lord Heatherbloom looked = round. 
George noticed how worn his face seemed 
to have grown all of a sudden. 

**] hesitate to tell you the truth,” he said, 
“because it is so bad that I feel you will not 
believe it.”’ 

“Out with it in two words,” cried George, 
“and give ine a chance to deny it.” 

“You knew, as dves the rest of the world 
that the Heatuerbioom diamnonds have been 
stolen. ’ 

“Yes, I know that,” answered George 
impatiently. 

“1 stopped the investigations and sent the 
police out of the house because proof be- 
gan to pile upon proof, and all pointed to 

one person as having taken those diamonds 
and that person is Floss."’ 

George started, then recovered himself 
by an effort. 

“Ob, you are talking ridiculous!” he 
said. “Tine idea of Floss stealing anything! 
She might have got tired of me,and been 

leaned bythe attentions of sone better- 
Cottier fellow; that I do live in dread of, 
because she is solovely, yet I beiieve her 
heart is as true as her face is beautiful ; but 
stealanything? Why, you might be talk- 
ing of one of the bousemaids !” 

“No,” rejoined Lord Heatherbloomn,‘none 
of thein would have the courage t touch 
those diamonds unless they were thieves of 


iven to one woman; I 


, 





me to reovver the jewe's.”” 

Fioss had sunk down upom a chair; she 
sat pow and gazed at bim like «ne stupefied 
making no repiy. Smething in this 5) 
touched Lez Heatherbloun ; he ded 
more gentiy - 

“Do not be frightened, you shal! suffer as 
little as possible for your wicked folly. No 
one shall know of a bat tseorge, and I wll 
tell bim myself.” 

He opened the door 28 be spvke. 
sprang upand rushed after him. 

“You will tell George? You cannot.you | 
dare not tell George. No, uo, you shall 
not !"’ 

“J shail,” sud 
must.” 

Floss staggered teck and looked despair- 
ingly at Lady Heatherbioxn. 

“(b, you are cruel te me!” she cried. “I 
cann«® bear t——" 

At this moment a kn c« at the front door 
sounded through the bvase. It was a cha 
racteristic kn ck— one tuatitbey all knew 
well.” 

“There is George” <xclaimed Floss. “Oh 
let me go to him *" 

Lord Heatherbico:n shut 
placed himseif in frumt of it. 

“No, “he said, “rou can wever see (seorge 
again, that is inepeamitie * 

In spite of all ber shynem. there was a 
tremendous excitability im Ficsm's nature ; 
she flung herself anon ber knees at Lord 
f she poured out ator 
she clung © 


F loss 


the Earl: “because I 


the door and 
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rent of incoherent sniten ss - 
him ana « 

Her eyes were 
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pass- 
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How 2 ga ee trom Ficas's clinging 
hands be could t have teld luismelf,for he 
did not know : tut be ovuid not bear the 
sight of ber white face ot the sound of her 


agonized Tito. 
He fluog ber off 


| on meeting, Mrs. M. 


averysuperior sort. The prize and the 
danger would both be too great. Floss, I 
have no doubt, was tempted by the thought 
thatsome day or other these diamonds 
might belong to her or & her ciildren. 
That would, an ignorant mind, make the 
theft seem less; and I know she has been 
growing ashamed of her poverty lately; she 
night delude herself inte fancying she was 
only borrowing of the future.’ 

ie concluded with a heavy sigh. George 
began to walk up and down the room ; and 
he continued to do this unceasingly until 
the end of the conversation. 

“Now,” he said, a8 his brAher had said 
to Lady Heatherbloon nA long ago, *in- 
stead of theories, give me facts,or what you 
think are the facis.” 

[fO BE CONTINUED. |} 
_——S > - — 

A BEAUTIFUL CAsKET.-—Saysa Southern 
paper: “The following a#ivertisement ap- 

ared in a recent paper : ‘Toany one send- 
ing us twenty-five cents, a beautiful casket 
will be sent, containing 100 useful articles 
with which a fortune can be tase at bone.’ 
A number of enterprising lasies of a cer- 
tain town caught atthe alluring hope, and 
at once indulged in dreams of sudden and 
great wealth. As rapidly as the mails could 
convey it, the desired suis was poured in 
the coffers ofthe wiwertimer from day to 
day. The curimity of the lwlies in 
meantime was on their very tiptoe, and, 
would ask Mra. s.: 
‘Do you think our caskets will come by ex- 


press ? I wonder bow large they will be 7’ 
Mrs. S. replying, “Of course, by express, 
they will be too large for tie mail.’ At last 
the happy day caine, and the yola 
t? [4 it f Cans kK is t A Ss " are 

otaining four papers . . 

ma ap r tf . Z 
were rece y | a 
read Any a j A 4 ak ‘ 
f rtune by ai) ‘ be] 4 
fortune.’ 
— ——_ =—_— 

ALL the little vexations of life have their 

use as a part of our moral discipline. They 


afford the best trial of character. 


*. 
Bric-a-Brac. 
” SCALPING.—The practice of acai ping 1 
not a monopoly of the American aborigines, 
In his ‘Recent Origin of Man,’ Southall 





| quotes frown Herodotus to show that the 


Secythians used to scalp their falien ene- 
mies. Inthe present time the wild tribes 
of northeastern Bengal use the scalping 


| knife. 


K 1881NG.—Asa sign of affection, kissing 
was unkpown to the Australians, the New 
Zealanders, the Papuans, the Fequimaux 
and other races. The Polynesians and the 
Malays always sit down when speaking to 
asuperior. The inhabitants of Matlieolo, 


|} an island in the Pacific Ocean, show their 


EE 











| made us put on very large red chaAh 
the | 


aimiration by hissing; the Eaquimaux 
ja & person's nose asa compliment; a 

‘hinaman putson his bat where we should 
take it off. 

THE PoLAR Bean.—The reputed ferocity 
of the polar bear is in great part inythiecal. 
On the contrary, the polar bear is a good 
runner and once on the ice it is safe. Un- 
like its congeners, it does not hug,but bites; 
and it will not eat its p-ey if it 1s dead, play- 
ing with it like a cat with a mouse. I have 
known several inen, who, while sitting 
watching or skinning seals, bave had its 
rough band laid on their shoulder. Their 
only chance then has been to feign being 
dead, and inanage to shoot it while the bear 
was sitting atadistance watching its in- 
tended victin. Though Eskimo are often 
seen who bave been scared by it, yet we re- 

at that, unless attached or rendered flerce 
by bunger, it rarely attacks ian. 


MAKING PAPER. —The art of tnaking pa- 
per froin wood originated long before man 
ever dreamed of it. Ona drowsy sum-ner's 
day the wasp alights or some-body's front 
fence and stows .way in bis hind leg ali the 
loose fibre be can gather. This he mixes 
with saliva and fortos into a substantial pa- 
per covering for his nest. The inale wasps 
usually die in the Winter, and the females, 
hibernating in some warin, sheltered nook 
come out with the sunshine and beonne the 
mothers of new brows, Wasps secrete 
themmelves in leaves, pounce upon the 
young bees that come out te gather honey, 
killthem, and carry them home to feed 
their larvw. The wasp ale» kills for the 
saine purpose spiders and caterpiliars. 


WHat Tack Dip.—A weilto-do eitizen 
ot Windhain county, Conn., shortly before 
his decease, sent for a lawyer to make his 
will, His wife and daughter watched pro- 
ceedings. After generously providing for 
them, the sick nan directed the lawyer to 
designate $500 to his aved sister, who was 
needy. The wile and daughter remon- 
strated angrily. ‘(Quietly the sick man said: 
“Make it $1000 for ty sister.” Another 
srotest froin the grasping pair. ‘Make it 

1500, squire,”” coolly said the legator. 
“You shall not!" shouted the women. 
“Make it $2000,"" said the will-tnaker, 
serenely, and here the ladies concluded to 
bold their tongues. The lawyer kept the 
secret for years, but gradually ‘tleaked out 
asa warning to the selfish of all classes aud 
sexes, 


Fase TeEkTH.—The use of artificial teeth 
is NOt so InOodern as is yenerally Leiieved. 
In the inuseurm of Corneto, on the coast of 
Italy, there are two curious specimens of 
artificial teeth found in Etrusean toutes 
probably dating four or Lye centuries 
efore our era. These graves contained the 
bodies of two young girls. On the jaw of 
one is atill to be seen two incisors fixed to 
their neighbors by small goid rings; in the 
otber the rings remained, but tue artificial 
teeth had fallen out. The teeth carefully 
cut, had evidently been taken from the 
mouth of some large animal. The dentist's 
art ainong the ancients was not confined to 
drawing teeth and replacing them by arti- 
ficial ones, for natural teeth have been 
found which have evidently been treated in 
Various ways. 

FROGS DROWNING Toatbs.—A gentleman 
in passing a pond not long since, witee assed 


|asingular scene which he deseritves as fol- 
| jows: Around the tmargin of the pond, in 
the winter, wasa large collection of com 


mon tvads; close beside them was an equ al 
ly large gathering of bullfrogs, and a batile 
between the two was in progress. ‘ihe 
frogs, being the most powertul, were basily 


engaged in drowning the toawie. (ne or 
more of the trogs would seize atoad and 
hold his head under water unt! he was 
drowned. Sometines 4 frog would tind he 
was overinatcned, and then be wuld utter 

tne revere of lis 


4 peculiar sound, when 
comrades would come toh 
was sure to go under never 
This battle continued for several tuinutes 
until the toada were counpietely “cleaned 
out,” when the frogs J nned tin one trium- 
pha! croak. 


said.and the toad 
vs rise Again. 


m goMmng 
“they 


slip- 


IN A Mersgyt ke. 
traveler, 


ETIQUETTE 
into the inusque,’’ s1vs 4 


pers, which caused us tos sireeut in the 


inost abeurd wnanner, and Leouid butlaugh 
tothink what grotesque figures we tnust 
have looked in them. St they d ‘ “ 
Christians to enter, hus * “avery 
different state of things [fr A458 
even at the beginning of this 
( bristians were rigor - * x 

4 t nom a * 

a rKkina Was 4i 

- ° 

4 “ 

4 tacad 

arr iz 5 Pin) “ 

trudé that one who ie) 
true religion 18 40 458 a 
Therefore; O brothers, tet - if i“ 


a donkey.’ ”’ 
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DEATH IN LIFF. 





HY S1ttTmi ey WIYSNE 
It is the night that weeps ithe not I 
The rain piashed on my pal fcheek and seemed 


bat weeping time's gone by: 
dream'd. 


Like mine ower 
Tory 


ware . 


ved 1 wake [rom the sweet dre ami 


itis nett 


With aales 


It is che wind that sighs 
Though bow Lerouch, mmy bead, 
My tereath comes slaw Creve 


The living « 


tHdte moan of sigh 


ily warieve, but not the dead 


itis not It 
on the mlety shore, 


It be the sem Chat sctee 
Wailing and sotthing 
Like some wiid living thing tn agony 


That strains towards unreached Joy for evermore. 


Alas, “ths 
Life with quick fears and quenchiess | 
Death cannot hope on fear, 
From out its thrice 
ee 


ee ’ 
| | | I: 
4 


only Life that weep and sighs 

at still fed! 
wT ever rine 

lead! 


-sealed yrave and Tam 


Mystery of Glenorris. 


BY MARKY CECIL HAY, 


AUTHORESS OF “NOKA'’S LOVE-TEST, “OLD 


MYDDILETON'S MONEY, “POM MER 


DKRAK BAKE,” “DoRotTHY'S 


VENTURE,” oe 


CHAPTER XXNVI—(coNtINvU ED.) 


] ITH curious shrinking, she put the 
/ memory away, and fell next to won 
dering over the youny couple op 


posite to her. 

Was it happiness beyon ta words to he 
80 far from alone asesvory glance and nove 
ment showed this lust ni and wile tobe? 
W hate ould it feel like to be wholly loved 
by one you wholly loved—to know there 
could be no mistrust, no disappointinent ne 
separation to, know that never could 
either doubt 7? 

Though there was no taint of jealousy in 
the girl’sthouglt, she was positively prate- 
ful when Miss Beton roused ber and told 
her their journey was atan end. 

“Don't you think, Miss Glenorris,we had 
better walk in pursuitof that ehureh? Or 
would an omnibus be unpleasant to you? 
l know how to yo forthe City.” 

Miss Beton spoke a little dispiritediv as 
they lef the great Liverpool Street terinin 
us, because she was afraid of any expense, 
fearing Joy would mot easily let ber 
pay.t 

“But won't acab take us inquired Joy 
surprised, for she had not yained the elder 
lady's grievous wisdom with regard to 
caba. 

“Ob, ves, it will take us! But 
I had Setter speak to the man first.’ 

And Miss Beton hurried off, not simply 
te arrange their destination, out to pay the 
fare beworehand ; and, but of consideration 
for her gentle bearing, she was let off with 
very little in excess of double care. 

“My dear Miss Glenorris,’’ she observed 
in asurprised tone as they drove off, “the 
driver has no idea of any wedding taking 
place in the City to-day, yet cabinen, as a 
rule,are so wideawake. I have therefore," 
she added traudulently, “conversed with 
him to no purpose. He also tells tme—but 
I decline to accept it on his word alone, 
though he is a sober-lookiny, steady tnan— 
that there are more than twenty churehes 
aqueesed about pretty near St. Paul's. | 
told him to put usdown as near as he could 
to therm all.’ 

“Ob, Miss Beton,” laughed Joy, “did he 
Bay be would ?"’ 

“Well, not exactly. lle considered the 
matter over very caretuilyv, and decided t, 
mutus down at the corner of St. Paul's 

‘hurehyard,”’ 

“Thank you. 
are!’’ 

“I think, ny dear, he fancies we want to 
forbid the banns. Doesn't bis present pace 
give you thatidea? Itimakes ine a little 
nervous in these very crowded parts. Stall 
J speak to hin ?"—for Miss Beton 
dread of a cabinan's# retortebe being one of 
those woinen who invariably receive polite- 
nessa, whatever deception may be practiced 
upon them, 

“Ob, no,’ smiled Joy; “it 
hasten, and I have such 
fidence in cab-drivers!"’ 

“In all drivers, | fear,” said Miss Beton, 
shaking ber bead. ‘] saw you that day in 
Torquay, when the druics frightened your 
horses and they ren away. You sat quite 
stil) till Mr. Lester crossed to the borses, 
and tben you oniy started for a toment; 
but you certainly did grow awtully white!" 

“When Iwas in London with Rachel, 
Miss Beton,”’ said Joy, with no appearance 
of any eflorbia turning the conversavion, 
‘*we had some really mid ¢ Kperiences with 


*** 


Well 





How good and patient you 


is well to 
uubounded con. 


cabs, ] remenusber one day driving out here 
to St. Paul'’s.and were nearlv two bours 
© Cathedra never ving seen it. We 
ser Wali waw » if ive Sore 
| 
‘ ‘ 
t i 
ry Nate beeltiy { plate, Ob, Miss 
Beton, you would have laughed if you had 
seen the driver's fue whe I calinty added 
to his paynientt tw rs lie tad een 
@itiie r rie i i . r arry i" St) tj si tie st 
people ! 
‘Tipat ‘ . Trt . AS 
fore you t , aaa i? 
“Vem; I th a ] Ki Ww worn 
thing of where people of rank weul every 


| quite sure they had gone beyond reach of | 








had no | 


| and four were asleep, 
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year, before 1 became a person of rank imy- 
selfand mixed with those who would know 
so much of it. So I tried; but, when I had 
learned all I possibly could, I found imine 
avery different kind of knowledge from 
theirs.”’ 

“Poor child! said Miss HKeton impul- 
sively. “But did you not know London at 
all betore ?” 

“A litthe—and dimly—but not as T knew 
the Continent, and Adelaide, and some 
parts of Scotland Ou, i this where 
we a ? , 

When they bad leit the cab, and Joy had 
been rescued from paying the fare again, 
and bad laughingly taken Miss Beton’s 
purse into her own keeping, they c”ossed 
southward at once, the elder lady assuming 
an air of consumunate familiarity with the 
by-ways, and not dropping it until she felt 





their driver's possibly observant eye. 
“Even if we saw a policeman,’ she said, 


“we should not know what to ask for, and, | 
| quite comprehending, but aware that her 


if we did, he would only tell us to take the 
first turning to the right, then the second to 
the left, the tuird to the right, and the 
fourth to the left again—they always do— 
and no poor human imemory could hold 
.”’ 

“T think we can ask forthe nearest church 

to beyin with,” smiled Joy. 

And so they did, and went to 
among towering buildings# that lined 
unfatuillar way. 


thelr 


“Do you notice, Miss Beton,’ the girl 
asked, wondering, “how small we teel 
among these lofty places only men have 


builtand yet never so in the very grandest 
scenes of Nature, whose Creator is ours? 
Doour hearts grow bigwer in the vast soll- 
tudes His hand alone hos touched 7" 

“Yes, dear,’’ said Miss Beton absently. 
‘There's a chureh!" 

It was locked ; buta ian in an apron 
lounging Ina doorway near assured them 
drily there had been no wedding there with- 
in his memory, 

He also directed thei to the next ehureh 
which they found open, and entered, but 
saw no sipn of recent festivities, and no one 
was at hand to be questioned, 

In the next there were people to be ques- 
tioned, but no information to be won trom 
them ; and, as Joy turned away, a sinile 
broke on her lips. 

“T remember coming with Rachel! to a 
service here one evening,” she said, “and 
there were five people besides ourselves, 
The preacher was an 
old inan, and he slowly read a sermon from 
an old book he held very near his: eyes, so 
that T studied the well-worn cover. Don't 
look shocked { T teel perfectly sure wiey 
were his own sermons,for he wasold enough 
to have published that book in his) youth, 
and | think they bad grown old together. 
Would you really bave written afresh one 
for four people asleep and only three 
awake ?"’ 

As she spoke, they turned into a narrow 
lane of warehouses, through which, de- 
clared Miss Beton, they passed in positive 
peril of death,among huge bales and boxes 
deseending and ascending. 

But, following directions they 
they left it for another, where the silence 
wasa little startling after the incessant 
grinding of machinery, and where present- 
lv they came upon achureh they searcely 
should have noticed if they had > not been 
upon this quest. 

“Tt ought to be out in the world doing its 
duty among the thousands of thirsting souls 
who want it,’ declared Miss Beton, as they 
passed throumh the iron gate, “instead of 


standing stifled here, useless and unnoticed | 


among empty buildings and on untroddden 
fags, My dear, what a smell of moss, or— 
is it yraves ?"' 

Joy's first thought about the church was 
the same as ber companion’s; buat it died 
suddenly wheh they entered the building. 


Yetit was such a little thing that had 
changed her! 

Only one solitary figure leaning there 
with hidden face inthe holy calins of this 





“Now,my dear,” she said seriously, when 
they were outside, “let us consider whatis 
wisestto do. Perhaps I only had better be 
seen by her. If she knows anything of her 
husband's sins—which I don't think she 
does’’—Miss Beton said this with contidence 
knowing nothing of the revengetul letter 
her late maid had se:.t to Mrs. Pardy—*‘she 
will probably be silenced by your presence. 
I shall certainly not allow her to know that 
the open verdict of the coroner's jury left 
any shadow whatever on Mr, Lester's 
naine,”’ 

“Will you not take her somewhere and 
learn all you can ? Ob, Miss Beton,so inuch 
depends on this!” 

“Possibly, my dear,” was the rather du- 
bious reply. “But | really fear that it sig- 
nities little unless Mr. Lester returns.” 

“Oh, we must leave no means untried ! 
Step by step we invst follow every chance, 
even if the last step cannot be taken be- 
cause it is—his return.” 


“Certainly,” Miss Beton answered, not 


| Jast words bad wade Joy’s cheeks a8 white 
as they had been at Ravenstor two nights 


find it | 








recej ved, | 


forgotten House of God, touched by a ray | 


of light, tender and blue as the far hbLeaven 
beyond the City sinoke. 


“Praying ! the girl whispered, 


great throbof penitence for that last lard 
thought of the uselessness of the large 


chureh, 

“Sleeping,” Miss Beton corrected, below 
her breath. 

“And even if 80," said Joy quite gently, 
an then wassilent,feeling whatshe eould not 
say, thateven Sleep perhaps bere might be 
the pitving and consoling touch of 


with a 


| SAYS thost 


Hic | 


who Knows so well that cares press heavily | 


rnd hope itself dies early in 
city of tnan’s inaking. 


this 


narrow | 


Treading softly, Miss Beton passed up the | 


aSile, looking about her, then came 


back 


to Joy, her eyes very round in her excite- | 


tment, 
“*Niss (; enorris,”’ she said, in so 
Whisper that Joy seirce 
Catherine '' 
Even so suadenls 


could hear, “it is— 


low al 
jand a 


Oh, certainly! Where will you 
stay while lam with her? I suppose I had 
better seein rather pleased to see her, and 
then J know !’’--with sudden spirit. 
“I'll take her to have something to eat; she 
is Sure to be hungry with timat creature for 


betore, 


ahusband. Of course I will learn all I 
can, and where shall I tind you alter- 
wards ?”’ 

“While you go back, I will wait out 


here,” said Joy,the flush siowly returning, 
“then I will go into the church, But don't 
think of me. Don't hasten back because I 
ain waiting for you! Ob, please find out, 
if you can, where that iman is to be 
found !" 

“But, my dear, we can't—can we ?—have 
him taken up just for having gone abroad 
when we wanted hitu here, or lor marrying 
my tuaid ?"" 

“Miss HKeton,” said the girl gravely, 
“that man cou'd not live without deceiving 
and defrauding, and he must know that he 
isin danger ; or why does he assuine dis- 
guise and pretend to be abroad ?” 

“Yes, it does look as if he were—uncer- 
tain. Don't bein sight when I bring her, 
or it may put heron her guard.” 

"Oh, no! Learn all you can.” 

“Kut I have so very litthe — clever- 
ness,"’ 

Joy's sinile was the sweetest of contrad ic- 
tions, and Miss Beton passed quite hopeful- 
lv back into the chureh,to emerge in a very 
low minutes with ber late maid at her side; 
but Joy could not see the face of either of 


{| thei, 


“Then the girl re-entered the church, and, 
in its hallowed quietness, fell upon her 
knees; vet ber mind could not form, nor 
her lips fraine, any distinct prayer. 

“Tt had not seemed long when Miss Be- 
ton returned with a beaming visage. 

“My dear,” she whispered, ‘I must Speak 
a word or two here because I'in going back. 
I nade her luneh—abundantly—and then I 
said, ‘Oh, dear, dear, I’ve leftmmy purse in 
the chureh !'—for aren’t you kindly carry- 
ing it in the pocket of your muff? And I 
was not obliged to tell her I had money in 
an under-pocket, 

“Do you see, Miss Glenorris? She will 
stay for ine rather than have to pay, So it is 
all safe. I’ve pained every information,and 
I’ really very sorry for her. He bas spent 
all her savings and ber grand father’s legacy 
und she says she would be grateful to 
be back with me. Oh, mny dear, he isa de- 
ceiver! And for hia to have tried to teach 
eto mistrust steel-colored eyes aud barley 
sugar bair, while be was She did cry 
SO ba 

“You think she tells you the truth, Miss 
Beton ?”’ 

They had left the church now, and stood 
inthe railed enclosure half surrounding 
It. 

“Mv dear, no one could doubt who heard 
her; at least, think not. Ste could not 
ery about it if she invented it.” 

“Perhaps not,” said Joy thoughtfully. 
“May | kKuow everything she has told about 
filam ?”’ 

“lie sent for her up fromthe country,and 
then he wouldn't give her any money,’’said 
Miss Beton, the words burrying nervously 
into each other. 

“He told ber he was going abroad. She 
is quite sure he is afraid of being recognized 
for sie says IT shouidn’t Know him, and she 
probably she shall not, if she 
meets hit again,” 

“Til erled the girl. “Is there any doubt 
about it? Does she not know where he 
is ?"° 


The elder lady smiled, with a litthe ex- 
cusable gratification at tinding it was the 
younger one’s turn to be tlurried now. 

“No; she does not indeed. Last time she 
saw hitn be had splendid ottices in West- 
Ininster, and pretendged to be a company 
philanthropist. He reclined in a 
Kreat wheeled chair, with aman in livery 


tanouneced, there was | to wheel it, and gracefully and patiently 
no peed of explanation for Joy Glenorris. | told every one he was unable tu rise from 
She Was AiWavs so alert and anxiousto hear | it, or, as Catherine Says, lo rise up, aud she 
the tia wh had « vl ned tiervys says he looked like> an apostie with soft 
s r r ‘ j { t sl \N te hair, and dressed | 4 Spiena 1 silk 
ssing-y al is 
. 
t . 44 Is i 
tress, Oeritiv ow rea iV Sie i S , 
“It is Catherine!" repeated Miss Beton, lather’sold servant im the ” passin r inate 
in Tinpressive though suppressed tones, “J | “Then they did net goto America, es the 
know it > TT ure: letter and telegr aprla seated 2"? 
bn oy ye j . : a tp M y, with a “No; he has been here In the midst of 
_cepapil_ipetde i ae, tes hay B ; en ever since—and before. But he goes 
Part . a Pea : + is ier ubroad to-worr w. lle sails Trova Plymoath 
‘ t pou © Slience, and | He goes by another naine 1 think now— 


tuoved towards the duor, 


‘ 


Grordon.”’ 


| it, and suddenly some curious shaimea 











“You are sure? You feel that she tells 
you the truth?” asked Joy wistfully, 
ashatned ot ber irrepressible suspicion in 
presence of her friend's credence. 

““W hat motive should she have to deceive 
me? Poor thing! She would be glad, I 
verily believe, to see iin hanged! Now 
what had we better do? Send tor Mr, Jobn- 
son?” 

“Oh, no! I will, I will think,if you will 
return t heragain. Don't let her escape 
you, will you, will you, dear Miss Be- 
ton ?” 

“But youcann»t be kept bere all the 
time, ‘urged Miss Beton,suduenly thought- 
ful tor the girl.’’ ways: 

“Oh, never mind me, please! I like it. 1 
think se. You will find me here when you 
want ine; vut don’t hurry because of that. 
No rest, or even enjoyment, I could take 
would compensate ne for missing this clue. 
Please understand that, and, afterwards I 
will dojust whatever you wish.” 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 


EFT alone again Joy's thoughts grew 
once more beavy with the fear that 

j Wellings’s wife was blinding the wo- 
inan whom she knew he had deceived, and 
who she knew could not be his friend, 

‘Who can belp us?” she cried in her sad 
beart. ‘Who can help us now ?”’ 

And then, quite natura!ly, her thoughts 
turned to Mr. Johnson. Of his prompt 
service, ifin any way he could serve her, 
she ielt gratefully assured. 

Then it dawned upon ber that she could 
ascertain from him whether one part of the 
wolnan's statement were correct, and by 
the truth or falsehood of the whole. Mr. 
Johnson would have returned to Merlis- 
wood yesterday, and she could ask hiin by 
telegrain, whether Mr, Pardy had a friend 
named Gordon, or otherwise, staying with 
him; and then 

But,until she bad that question answered 
she need decide no further, aud this very 
knowledge was a rest to her, 

Tuat Norman Pardy was living now at 
Merlswood she had no dcubt at all; and in- 
deed she was fully convineed that Miss 
Beton’s silence on this one subject was only 
the consequence of ber determination not 
to mention the old home for fear of paining 
her. 

She walked swiftly from the lane and 
took a cab at the corner, merely directing 
the cab-driver to the nearest telegraph- 
office. 

When there, she filled in her form 
thoughtfully, and went torward to give it to 
the clerk ; but, as she wished to usk him 
how soon she should return for a reply, for 
which she wished to pay, she waited until 
he should be quite disengaged, While she 
stood in a preoccupied patient way, a City 
inessenger hurried in, and,not faneving the 
girl’s attitude or appearance’ betokened 
much business haste, thrust before hers the 
message he bad brought,written on an open 
sheet of uote-paper instead of a printed 
for:n. 

She stood abstractedly waiting for the 
busy clerk’s attention, and wondered in an 





idle way why the professional messenger 
opposite to her should have pushed his 
paper forward alinost to cover ners. She 


looked down at it, as ber thoughts rested on 
hu- 
mriliated feeling made her heart appear to 
stand still. 

She was all the time looking atthe paper 





before her, and suddenly she read in that 
Saino peculiar bandwriting—My  heart’s 
solace sty 

Se saw the words so distinctly in that 
unforgotten writing that it was as if one 
moment’s flash of sunlight had revealed 


thei. 

**My heart's solace.” 

Yes, this was the saine odd 
in Which she had read those words and 
others to Miss Beton when the man who 
wrote thus laid his worthless life at her feet. 
She stood as still as if she tad been carved 
in tuarble and the beats at her side were the 
strokes of the sculptor's chisel, 

But as she stood—in the same dreamy in- 
attentive attitude—she read slowly,thought- 
fully, fatally, every word that had been 
Written for this :nessenger to bring. 


handwriting 


“Sinith to Norman Pardy Esq Middle 
femple Yours received Plans suit and I 
cross in the Swallow this afternoon,” 


Without moving even her head,Joy mas- 





tered these two lines ; then she carelessly, 
as it were,took back her own filled-in tori, 


| looked indifferently into the face of the man 


| in uniform who waited with his, and, calin- 
ly saying, “I have an alteration to nake in 


| and held the facts as clearly as 


mine,” turned away. 

She had no need to send her telegram 
now; butshe waited antil she had re-en- 
tered her waiting cab betore she tore it up. 
_ “Where to, iniss ?" the driver asked, see- 
ing her apparently oblivious of bis pres- 
ence at the door, 

“Scotland Yard.”’ 

From there she sent the cab back to the 
church, with a line for Miss Beton, begging 
herto return in the same eab. Joy never 


could clearly recollect for whom she asked, 
What She said, wl shes fearless'y en- 
eu tha ' vi ling of which she 
i@aril { . ite Sadi exper 
= | lef flicer w As ver [iss as 
| bin te mn her. 
“sne had*y mie, Miss Glenorris ! The wo- 


nan bad disapp-ared when I returned !”’ 
she said, with quite «a hectic color and angry 
tears In her eyes, “Could any one—any one 
—have suspected such a thing ?”’ ‘ 

To Joy’s relief, some one else informed 
Miss Beton of what she liad comme to tell the 


police, and in timethe elder Jad,» 


gas ped 
did. 


Joy 
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The Swallow was to sai] that afternoon at 
three for Ostend from St. Katherine’s 
W arf, as the police a | discovered; and, 
though there was much hesitation in the 
minds of the men in office, they saw little 
chance of detecting the inan unless Miss 
Glenorris could be with them, 

He bad never been photographed, and 
there was no knowing what disguise he 
might assuine—or whether none. Indeed, 
when she had explained the extent of her 
knowledge, they saw but little prospect 
even of her recognizing him; but any 
chance inust be made the most of. Their 
greater doubt, but this they did not men- 
tion, was of his appearing at all. 

As De Mortimor there was an old war- 
rant out against him ; and,when they heard 
Joy’s story,they surmised there were other 
quarters in which he was wanted. 

lt was decided that there was no time for 
the ladiesto lunch. They must drive at 
once to the Docks, which only Miss Gilen- 
orris would enter, Miss Beton driving away 
in the cab, for fear lest, if Mortitnor should 
see her, he night decide upon a change ot 
action. 

Another cab followed theirs, containing 
two prone? mer in plainclotbes, who 
would join Miss Glenorris at the entrance 
to the whart. At the suggestion of one of 
the officers she stopped on her way to buy 
a thick veil, through which her own feat- 
ures would not be recognizable, though she 
would plainly be able to see others. 

*But,’’ she said rather despairingly to 
Miss Beton, as they went swiftly through 
the streets, so busy in their mid-day aspect, 
“what matter how distinctly I see, if he is 
so disguised that be isa stranger to me? 
And the officers don’t think he will be 
there at all I fear.”’ 

“Oh, dear!” sighed Miss Beton lamely. 
“It isa very awkward position for you—so 
unlike anything you’ve been accustoined 
to, ny poor child !”’ 

*But ought not you to be glad I’ve not 
been accustomed to the police ?”’ 

“Ob, don’t try to laugh, my dear! That's 
worse than anything !” 

The girl looked back bravely when she 
left the cab, then went away with the two 
eter A men, who might easily have 

een acquaintances, so at home and at ease 
they looked with her. 

“Yet how can I judge what she looks 
like,’’ thought Miss Beton, “through that 
ridiculous veil ?”’ 

But the poor lady pulled her own ample 
veil all the more closely over ber face. 

The Swallow was lying alongside, ready 
to sail, Joy thought, knowing nothing of 
how longa steainer seeins to be ready to 
sail before it isso. 

She and her two companions went on 
board at once, the girl who knew pone 
of the secret machinery at work, puzzle 
exceedingly by the fact of her presence 
being of so little importance,and no inquiry 
being made for her ticket or luggage. Her 
companions stood with her in an easy nat- 
ural attitude just beyond the gangway, a 
little aside, so that they were in no one’s 
way, yet where every Ooue who came on 
board must needs pass closeto them. They 
seemed to be conversing in a quiet quizzical 
way as they watched the little ecceny icities 
of the arriving passengers—the tnen’s eyes 
shrewd and quick and catchful, though 
seemingly indifferent ; the girl’s very anx- 
ious behind her disguising veil, yet stead- 
fast too. 

People took them for travelers to whom 
sea-sickness was unknown,and to who the 
route was so familiar that there was no in- 
terest fortheminthe preparation for the 
voyage—travelers who, being bored, took a 
pleasant idle interest in any little passing 
spectacle, and knew how to while away the 
tedious balt-hour before starting. 

The passengers did not come very thickly 
on board,and presently there was a disti nct 
slackening in the slow stream. But, just at 
the hour named tor sailing, there came a 
little fresh spurt, four passengers hurrying, 
as if in fear of the vessel leaving without 
them. 

Joy, inthe same steady yet alert way, 
watched each of these late comers crossing 
the bridge. The fitst was an old getleinan, 
very short and very spare; the nexta young 
= who evidently belonged to him, with a 
arge knitted hood tied over her soft hat. 
The next was a tall clean-faced young priv- 
ate, with aclosely-cropped red head, and 
the next a widow lady of middle-age, pro- 
tected even more than was the girl against 
the Channel! winds, for she bad a splendid 
plaid wrapped round herneck and shoul- 
ders. Her long conventional veil hung 
over her lace, and her long black skirts 
trailed behind ber in a rather linposing but 
unusual inanner. 

The crape veil was conventionally thick, 
yet Joy saw behind it a prominent, rather 
handsoine nose, and a firm aud quite hand- 
Baine chin. As this last passenger caine up 
to the little uninterested group, Joy took a 
step forward, and even ber companions, ai- 
ways prepared aS was their wont, were 
taken by surprise to hear her speak out so 
very suddenly, and in such clear prowuipt 
pleasant tones— 

“‘Wellings, 1’m 80 glad to see you !”’ 

The widow’s start was urinistakable even 


to others besides the tnen who were 80 

keenly watching; and, after that, it was 

inost fatally to ate for him to undw what 

that moment insuspiciousn ess ad a 
shed he sud i “al > ~ 

rea ime if wT ( ed as t i“ 

of the frauds which were the founda 

all bis fear, had done its work and the r 

sult was all the officers would have dared | 

to hope for, hadthe plan been their own. 


The first word had taken the wan by most 
unfeigned surprise; and through that 
yrompt greeting—in the young voice not 


eard tor yeare—he had been utterly off bis | 


guard, And now it was wo late Ww feign 








unconsciousness, though he did that clever- 


ly too, It was too late, alter that start and 
pause which had cut through all disguise. 
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“Miss Glenorris, I would warn you that 
you ure unwise in getting me arrested for 
any purpose of your own, be it what it may 
for’—the man in his degrading disguise 
bad turned aside to speak low and meaning: 
ly to the girl—**you can guess that I will 
tell what 1 like now of your past life.” 

“Yea,” she said, looking bravely and 
steadily at him, “I wish it told.” 





CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


ND to think I should have looked for 

A his pointed beard! His pointed beard, 
of all things! And 

him by bis chin,my dear ? 

that.’’ 

“Yes; I recognized it in a moment. I 
remember how I used to give that clever 
chin the credit of the power Wellings 

wssessed over my step-father. 1 used to 
augh over the dear old father’s meek 
subinission to his servant; and he would 
laugh too, and declare he couldn't help it. 
I’m sure he couldn't; and it was all the 
chin.” 

“But, my dear, what was that threat of 
his which one of the detectives was asking 
about before we drove away ?” 

Miss Beton and Joy were driving alone 
from the docks back to their hotel, for they 
had no option but to remain in town another 
night. 

‘This man—Mortimor, as you know him, 
Miss Beton—threatens vo tell what be knows 
of iny past litle. ‘There is—there are some 
things I have kept secret; but I have no 
fear of him,and I told him so. Of anything 
he can tell, the fault is all mine.” The girl 
spoke quietly,but her companion had never 
heard her Voice stirred quite as it was that 
ininute. “So this man imay tell what be 
knows; or it is perhaps only what he sus- 
pects.”’ 

“He won't,” asserted Miss Beton, with a 
most unnatural assumption of indiflerence. 
“All that he wants—or ever wanted—is 
money. If you~if anybody doesn’t offer 
him money for telling, he won’t tell.”’ 

*But,if 1 will not offer hin money for not 
telling, he will tell.”’ 

“Not unless someone else has offered it, I 
think. He will choose to keep his—what- 


you recognized 
I can't get over 


ever he pretends to know—on the chance of 


presently finding it worth money. He 
won’t part with anything gratuitously, iny 
dear; so don’t you fear. Don’t you hope” 
—with a liveliness feigned not wholly with 
SUCCESS. 

“That is what the detective said, Miss 
Beton.”’ 

‘Besides, there is nothing he can know of 
you wrong euough tor him to extort inoney 
upon.” 

“You judge me so kindly that you don't 
guess what I deserve.” 

“Tin glad,” said Miss Beton, quickiy in- 
terposing, “that there are men who will 
arrest Villains, independent of you or me, 
who inight be weak enough to let thein off, 
Is this tnan to stand his trial for perjury ?”’ 

“Unless,” said the girl, struggling with a 
weight of thought, “Mr. Johnson or Mr. 
Redby can obtain a written account—which 
will be legal—of his falsehoods, 
be tried for other things,that is all we want. 
I am going now to write to Mr, Johnson, 
He is so kind that be will arrange this, and 
see Mr. Redby bitmself.”’ 

“Certainly, And, iny dear, even if this 
causes your address to be known, you must 
recollect what Mr.Jobnson said. Ravenstor 
is your own, and you have a perfect right to 
decline to be intruded upon—if such is your 
wish. You nay be as private as if you kept 
your secret.”’ For Miss Beton knew nothing 
oft the detective skill of that agreeable lady 
who bad cultivated ber acquaintance in 
Devon and was not one to retnain long in 
ignorance of her even temporary where- 
abouts. “But I aim trusting that you will 
coine hoine with me, uy dear.”’ 

“Oh, no, Miss Beton ; though it is most 
kind of you to ask me, tneaning it really,as 
you do! “| couldn’t—indeed I couldn't.” 

‘“T see,my dear. 1 will not press it,’’ Miss 
Beton said, reading tiie deep earnestness of 
the sorrowtul eyes; “and I need not go 
back inyself, though indeed I came off very 


Lurriedly, and imy servant has no urders | lett the cottage, and caine up ty hin at the 
. - P | wate 
“Then you must go, Miss Beton !"" cried | ate 
“It was so kind of you | S 


and no money.” 


the girl proiptly. \ 
to hasten to me that I shall never forget it 


as long as I live. But don’: fear for me, 
Don’t be anxivus about ine. T shall not be 
alone on my return, for Mr. Jobnson 


promised that he would have sent a servant | 


—or perliaps he would send two, as one 
might be lonely.” 

“Ob one might be lonely there!’ observed 
Miss Beton, drily. 

“And he himself will come now and 
then,” continued the girl, without detecting 
the uncharacteristic irony. “And I shall 
bave your return to look forward to.” 

‘Besides which——" Miss Beton began 
to speak, smiling rather tearfully into the 
beautiful brave eyes; but she suddenly 
changed both words and tone. ‘What 1s 
that sinner to be inade to confess ?”’ 

“What he really saw and heard at the 
Moat that night,” said Joy, not atall take. 


by surprise ‘“whoarranged for hiin and 
S wile ' et {to yo abroad 
a 
a 
i VG | i ‘ ~ 
yow between i Sist % s j 
publ «. 


“Then you are not afraid of what be tnay 
divulge of Mr, Lester ?”’ 
“No—ob, uo! No truth 


hari,’ 


ean do hiin 











As he will 


| then good-bye, 
|} and will personally report on iy return, 


EVENING POST. 


“And you will run the risk of his making 
public any little private homely matters of 
your own?” 

“I would risk all I have, and all I am, to 
clear Gervys Lester's nuine, But it is no— 
risk, Miss Beton.” 

“That is all well,’’ was the answer, with a 
sigh of relief. ‘We see our way betore us 
now, and I want that villain punished. I 
only want no one else to suffer." 

“Miss Beton,” said the girl presently, a 
bright, unwonted color burning in her 
cheeks,“I want to puta little advertisement 
—only just a message—for myself in some 
paper. Mr. Johnson said all the papers 
would tell of Jessie Porch’s—promise.,’ 

“Will the Times do, dear,’’ queried Miss 
Beton, with unnatural unconcern, “for we 
can drive by the offices ?”’ 

When they reached them, Joy went in 
alone, and, after penciling a couple of lines 
ata vide-counter, banded the paper to a very 
fair and tired-looking young man. That 
this young man, after reading them, should 
glance into the girl's face was scarcely to be 
wondered at,for she seemed to have written 
merely an old couplet, with no words to 
introduce or follow it— 


‘Hurt not the heart 
W hose Joy thou art!"’ 


Evidently exercised in his inind,he asked 
her a question—perbaps only to detain her, 
perhaps really in the interests of literature. 

“Is there to be a capital letter only to the 
second noun ?" 

“That is all,’ said the girl, without a 
sinile; then silently paid him the four 
shillings be demanded and went away. 

“And now,” said Miss Beton, as they 
drove on, she asking no questions as to 
what Joy had written in the J7imes office, 
“what about that rather eccentric clergy- 
nan Whom we tailed to see this morning ? 
We have no idea now where he is,’’ 

“No; but my letter shall await him. As 
soon a8 we get back to the hotel,I will write 
and ask hii the question that I hoped tw 
ask personally to-day.” 

And while she did so, Miss Beton wrote 
two letters, but far less ingenuously. And 
it was owing to these letters that she bore 
withapparentequanimity Joy's unalterable 
resolve to return to Ravenstor as home,and 
uppeared even easy and comfortable about 
neglecting her own cottage. Most anxious 
ly the girl bad entreated her to go thither 
first; but Miss Beton was unpersuadable, 
and they returned together to Dartinoor, 

There they found Mr. Johnson awaiting 
them with quite acheery,welcoine,and there 
also was a pleasant-looking housekeeper, 
whom Joy instantly recognized as Mr. 
Johnson's own, while under her was Miss 
Betou'’s own servant, who had locked up 
Kose Cottage and brought the keys with 
her, according Ww ber tnistress’s written in- 
structions. Mr. Johnson stayed = long 
enough to assure themjimerrily how his 
lite had at last been made nappy by the 
departure of the Chicks froin any house 
with which he had to do, in ever 80 remote 
& Way. 

“T feel at last,’ 'e said, “that I have not 
lived in vain. Now, Miss Glenorris, tell 
ine your wish exactly with reyard to that 
other scoundrel—uot that I think him a 
greater one than Chick, whom yet, alas, I 
shall never seein chains at Princetown- - 
I shall yo straight to town, 


We shall draw up a slight but conscientious 
explanation of the mnurder at the Moat, re- 
moving every possible shadow of blame 
from every living person, aud have it in- 
serted in all the important papers, I trust 
that it will bring us the return of Mr, 
Lester.’’ 

Karly on the fourth day after his depart- 
ure, Mr. Johnson returned with Mortimor’'s 
written and legalized statement. And he 
had quite a heart laugh over the imau’s 
unwillingness to give it without making it 
remunerative, even in tace of the trials 
awaiting him, and the possibility of further 
punishinent through his resistance to this 
proposal. 

By this written account Joy learnt that 
he had—as he had said at the inquest—in 
stroiling past the Moat inthe wwoniight on 
the night of the mnurder, paused to listen to 
the younger Miss Porch crying in the 
verandah ; that, while he stood, Mr. Lester 


just as Miss Porch re-entered the 

And here the first falsehood 
uttered at the inquest fitted in. Notinany 
way did Mr. Lester look changed from 
what he always was; aud instead of passing 
Mortitnor, be bad addressed bin, and they 
had conversed toyether. It wasin answer 
to an appeal—not a threat—urged then by 


| hin that Mr. Lester bad promised to post 


to him next day « certain sui of money on 
condition tbat be should, as soon as an 


| opportunity offered, try a new career for 
| binself inanew country, without previous 


ly forcing any interview on Miss Gleu@rris, 
Hie confessed that, while be talked to Mr. 
Lester, he had heard voices in the bouse, 
aud that tue one ery he bad spoken of at the 
inquest had not reached lint until some 
iiinutes after Mr. Lester had passed on 
towards the Glen Farin, and just as he 
himself, taking no notice of it, started tor 


Fastinouth, which he tiust bave reached at 


about Gleven Oo CLOCkR. He added that 
was Mr. Norwianu Pardy who bad suggested 
' ¢ "a wae 
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La y au hour after Mr, Johoson had 





nade a hasty retreat bis iau Was 





left the farm that day, Joy was told thata 
gentioman,who wouldyive no name, waited 
to see her in the dining-room down-stairs, 
For a moment the strong hope in ber heart 
tnade it seein lo cease ita beating; then the 
wild hope died, and her simile inade Miss 
Beton look away hurriedly trom the pale 
young face, 

“Mr. Johnson inust have sent us a mes 
sage,"’ Joy said, and went down, without 
allowing herself time to fili in the outlined 
idea she uttered, 

Remembering the only time she had 
Spoken toa guest in this unbomelike room, 
she shivered involuntarily as she entered 
it, but the next moment she was proudly 
still and self possessed, for she found herself 
face to face with Norman Pardy. But he, in 
spite of his charactermtic self-control started 
Visibly on Ler entrance, for she seemed to 
hin wonderfully changed, Yot,though the 
young face looked sharpened in its delleacy, 
and even the eyes—as he thought just at 
first—had lost their brilliance, he was bent 
on winning now, as he had never been 
while the world held other love tor hit, 

In «a kind, glad way, which bid its 
patronage, he chid her for conovaling ber- 
welf from those who loved and sought her, 

“We all want you, all pine for you, Miss 
Gilenorris,”’ he said. ‘Since you lett ua I 
have never ceased in iny BO oe lo rescue 
vou frou loneliness, I have worked for 
one end only—to see you once more among 
vour old friends an | in’ your old position, 
1 seurcely hoped that the joy of tirst dis- 
covering yor would be tnine—as it iIs— 
though I knew that mine was to be the joy 
of giving you what you had torfeited. I[ 
have come to bestow all you resigned tome 
—all that I bad dreamed of sharing with 
you -all that I value only for you sake, 
Take it trom my bands’’—as he spoke he 
held towards her bis two open hands, and 
siniled with great gentleness, “Take all 1 
own and all Tam. Have I not been your 
most devoted servant, dear Miss «#lenorris, 
since the first hour we met?” 

[tO BE CONTINUED. J 
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Case oF WircHrcrartT.—Towards the 
close of the seventeenth century, consider- 
able excitement was created in the west of 
Scot!and by a reported case of bewitchment, 
It appears that a yirl, eleven years of age, 
pained Christian Shaw, daughter of a gen. 
tleman, in Renfrewshire, gave out that she 
had been bewitched, and attributed certain 
hysterical convulsions and other syinptouns 
which she experienced to the influence 
that was being exerted over her by her 
tormentors, For ten months she was said 
to have vomited at intervals egy shells, 
hair, bones, feathers, &c. ; and though she 
had been visited by noblemen, clergymen, 
judges and physicians, no explanation of 
the phenomena appears to have been 
offered, and the caso was left to the verdict 
of a superstitious mob, who declared that 
it was a clear case of bewitching, aud called 
for the lives of the alleged offenders, Three 
men and four women—among the latter 
being a maid servant, who bad given 
offence to Miss Shaw—were arrested, tried, 
and condemned to be hanged aud burnt. 
The decision of the court is said to have re- 
ceived the cordial approvai of the clergy ; 
and as it was believed thatthe execution 
of the poor wretches would be a severe 
blow Ww the nachinations of the enemny of 
mankind, the members of the presbytery 
were appointed to attend and see it prop- 
erly carried out. 

One of the woinen prisoners comunitted 
suicide in jail; but on the morning of June 
10, 1697, the other six were inarched to their 
doom in # central part of Pamley. They 
were first hanged for a shorttume, and 
then, probably betore one of them was 
quite dead, cutdown and cast upon a pile 
of peats saturated with tar, which, having 
been set fire to, burnt their bodies to ashes, 

It is recorded that among the snrectators 
of the horrible tragedy were “inost of the 
nobility and gentry of the district.’ 

Twenty-one vears afterwards, Miss Shaw 
whose family bad by that tine become 
heartily ashamed of their connection with 
the miserable business recorded above, was 


married, She had become an expert 
spinner of flax, and wheu ber husband 
died, in 1725, she sought to lorget her 


troubles by assiduous application to her 
wheel, 
_— —- @-— — 


COUNTING THE STAKS.—The celebrated 
Russian General, Marshal Suwarof, was 
tond of practical Jokes, Ho would go about 
his catnp in disguise and anise binself 
cracking jokes with the common soldiers, 
On one such ocecasion he tet bits tateh, 

It wasa freezing winter's night during 
the Bossarabian cainpaign of 1789, and the 
old marshal, visiting the Russian Outposts 
incognito, alter bis wonted fashion, came 
suddenly upon 4 sentry posted on the 
crown of asteep ridge, and exposed to the 
full sweep of the biting January wind. The 
quick-eyed Kussiau at ones recognized his 
but, cleverly felgning wun- 


continued to pace up and 


commander, 
COUSCIOUSU CSS, 


down. 

“ifello, brother! cried Suwaref, assu- 
ming the tone and inanner of 4 coumnon 
soldier, A kee to be bavVitly a good 
logk at the stars Cath ¥ 1 ell ine LOW 
l vt ré are of them ? 
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ACTIVITY 





HY WILLIAM Mac KIS Teel 


Where ber] the tille <4 ared @ wate 


There mas the rauk @oed ceaseless teiga, 
If fertile fel eglectest rest 

Never can thes 1 Tes 2 len grain. 
both guilt and ctte y thicbly epread 
When ma he pres tard oth 
Like tearre snd, te ad 

Tu ali thal fosters maniy groeth, 

And thus we ser inactl 

The law that wine success aed worth 
The sluggard never galas the prise, 

W hile barey leaticds prosecee thee cart 


DOUBLE CUNNING. 


HY GEO. MANVILLE FENN, 


CHAPTER LXV 


TUIY, miss, ma'am,” said Burton, ‘do 
\\ you think Leould ever fborget about 


[| CONTINUED. } 


how you Walted on ine when Il was 
lying wondering bow seou DT should be took 
away ?" 

“Don't talk about that, Burton,’ said Ju- 
dith, ‘hut listen. J want you te help ime, 
and to keep your own counsel,to keep what 
I wav to you a secret,” 

“You may trust me, tuiss, for that” 

“Then, to be plain with wou,” said Judith 
glancing first at Sir Robert, as af tor his ea- 
dorsementof ber plans, “) want you to help 
me in adelicate tratter, and T trust to your 
tnauliness and bomor to be perfective si 
lent."’ 

“You may trust ine, Mis» 

jurton again ; and we changed oo) 
ly as an Uneasy 
hiitn. 

“Of course you remember how suddenly 
Mr. Range went away ?” 

Phere was quite «& pause before the keeper 
replied. 

“Yoru, miss, T resemmber that.” 

“T—iny uncle, Lam very uneasy about it. 
Wo bave beard vothing about hin since, 
Can you account for it ita 

Sam Burton's countenance changed no 
more, but remained of the unhealthy white 
it had assumed atl his severe illness, as he 


Judith,’’ said 
rv Si wlt- 


feelin Deyan to assail 








times when a man must tell a lie, and this | 


is one——"’ , 

“No, mina,” be said, firmly; “l deon't 
know anything about bin ! Last time I see 
Mr. Range, he was going Into the fir wood, 
out by the swing gate.” 

“Yes, but when was it ?"’ cried Sir Ro- 
bert. 

“The last night, Sir Robert, as be weer 
here.”’ 

“One hope of a clue gone, uncle,”’ said 
Judith, quietly, as they walked siowly 
back ; “but another one will offer itself, I 
feel sure.” 

“The confounded seoundrel !" said Sir 
Robert, to himself. “Theres gratitude! 
I'll tackle him by mysell. [I baven’t stu- 
died soldiets’ laces thirty years for nothing. 
The fellow was telling hera falsehood, I'll 
swear !"’ 


CHAPTER LXVI. 
UNCLE WASH. 


ADY FANSHAW wastill very weak | 
| and ill—so weak that all thought of a. 


4 trip abroad was given up. 

sir Harry had whispered to her about 
their tirst journey together on the Contr 
nenutand told herthat if she could sutton 
up Strength be felt sure it would) help her 
reeovery ; but she Shook ber lead, asking 
siiuply to be allowed to rest; and she kept 


her room, merely going to the boudoir tor a | 


few hours each day. 

There was a truce between her and 
leigh, whom she never inet. While one day 
he would be making up bis tnind to pack 
upand yo, the next he would give up the 
idea with a shudder of dread, and tell biim- 
self that he must stay and watch for the 
sake of his own salety— watch for any fresh 
disposition towards confession on Laty 
Fanshaw'’s payt— watch lest his enemy, Bur- 
ton, between woourand hinself there was 
also an armed truce, should be ready to 
break their silent compact, 

Above all, wateh the growth of the ever. 
greens and creepers about the tnossy earth 
and rock down in the winding dell, 

For there was a fascination in that place 
which he could not resist, and hour after 
hour he and his observer, the little robin, 
were there, 

If a naturalist had told tin that the bird 
was waiting tiilbe turned up some fresh 
earth, so that it might obtain food, Carleigh 
would have laughed hiin to seorn, for in 
his morbid state he felt that some strange 


influence was at work,and the round, wateh- 


drew a slow long breath, and sad, very | 
calinly 

'No, no, mse; Po ecannet account for 
°° 


“You don't think he was setzed, or tray 
ped, or waylaid in the Wer 
novone Who would rote lites * 
Was Very rich.’ 

“Yes, miss; verv rich and 
tail Bhurton, linarsely. 

“Nr vou think tie might have been w t\ 
laid as T said * 

Na iiss, Pddo mot’ sand 
firsuly. 

“Do vou hiow anything about lis disap 
pearing 7" 

Burton paused again te steady his) voice 
before saying, ‘'No, tise, Po don't hnow 
anything.” 

“We-—I want to trace him, 


Im, chee yeotny ten 
You know he 


penerous,”’ 


Burton, very 


Judith could not tinish. ler woiee had 
been very firin and eager up to this pont; 
now ittrombled, and she 
standing with her hands clasped, and = ber 
piteous eves fixed upon the Keeper, as ir he 
held her destiny and she were awaiting bis 
Judgment, 

Toa certain extent he did) hold ith or 

thought be did; and, as he stood there, ina 
rapid judgment be asked binoself again 
What it was bis duty todo, holding up the 
ecales before bis miental viston, and eareful- 
ly Dalanelny cach side, 
“On the one band there was respect for 
genial, Kindlv Sir Robert, whe all through 
histlioess had come and echatlea byw hus 
bedside about yame and poacher and wala 
things, and his own adventures in the khast: 
Vito tidtes, boo, wlinost im Opposition to 
Dr. Murray's orders, inanva surreptitious 
pipe or clyagr. 

There, too, was Miss Judith, for whom be 
fella kind of iove and reverence as be re 
called the soft touch of ber lithe band upon 
lis brow in tines of fever, and the geutle, 
wotnanly wavs that had, tn eonjunetion 
with Lady Fanshaw’s, soothed hits AON 
nany @ time and oft, hers being the more 
welcome since, in spite of tue Kindness, bis 
nistress's presence brought with it a fteel- 
ing of trouble that wearied bin and kept 
hiin back. 

Yes; he would do almost anvthing for 
Miss Judith ; he would have fought for ler 
as louyg as be could have raised bis) hand. 
Ile was ready lo do anything for her own 
Kood, 

On the other hand, there were his love 
and duty towards his toaster, whom he had 
served froma bow, and for whom and = lis 
parents his own lather liad worked, It lie 
told all he huew, wiiat did it it 


] 
Burton ; to | 
find out whether he leit here, or whether | 


becatne silent, | 


tul eve of that bird made hin shudder as 
he sat and smoked, on seat or Stool, waiting 
for he knew not what, but fully determined 
upon one thing--that he would not) be be- 
traved, 

Sir Robertand Judith were together dis- 
cussing the advisability. of calling: in pro- 
fessional assistance, even at the risk of ex 
eling scandaland Sir Robert had just sara, 
“No, uy dear, not yet. Let's wait and see 
Whether we get an auswer toy letter. It 
must be ten days vet,” when Josephs en- 
tered the library. 

‘“(rentleman tosee Sir Plarry, Sir Robert. 
I told bin Sir tlarry did) not see any visi- 
tors, but that perhaps you would see 
atan.’”” 

“Whereis his ecard 2?" 

“He had no ecard, Sir Robert. He said bis 
name was Range.”’ 

Judith started to her feet. 

‘Not Mr. Arthur Range ?"’ eried Sir Ro- 
bert. 

“Oh, dear no! Sir Robert,’ said the but- 
ler. ‘This is a tall, elderly person, Sir) Ro- 
bert —Amenriean.”’ 

“Hisunele!” 
breath came fase. 

“Show hiuiein! exelaimed Sir Robert; 
and he had just foreed Judith into ao chair 
and bidden ler be ecalik whena tall, thin 
vellow,  dried-up-lookirg oiman, whose 
clothes hung loosely all over him, and 
whose soft felt hat was on bis head and = his 


| handsin lis pockets, was shown in. 


“Day to vew both,” he said,slowly taking 
his right hand from his pocket and dofting 
lisssolt hat, to show how short his) grizzly 
hair had been cut all over his head and how 
long and wide his ears had grown. 

Hie was not shabbily dressed, but he look- 
ed as if he had not five pounds inthe world 
as he stood there swinging bis hat in his 
enormous bony hand. 

“ood-dav,”’ said Sir Robert, as Judith 
rose. ** Be seated.”’ 

“So Sir Harry Fanshaw'’s down, is” he? 
Hope not mighty bad, sir?" 

“Not seriously il,"’said Sir Robert. “Mr. 
Range, | think.” 

“Washington— more commonly called 
Wash. Range, or Copperhill Range, sir.” 

“Uncle Wash!’ exclaimed Judith, invol- 
untarily. 

*“Phat’s mne,iny dear,’ said the old fellow, 


| With a pleasant simile, 


“We are very glad to see you, sir,”’ said 
Judith. “llow is your nephew—Mr. Arthur 
Rafige ?"’ 

*“Phat’s just what I’ve come to tind out,’ 
said the visitor, “My boy came over here 
just to see the littleold island,and the other 
places,and he said he shouldn't write muct- 


(Car- | 


said Ju lith to herself,as her | 





EVENING POST. 


‘430 on, my dear. I feel a bit lig!.ter now. 
Nothing wrong, 8 there 7?” ; 

“Ora, . 1 hope not,” said Sir Robert. 
“He left bere very suddenly,that’s all. We 
found an untinished letter of his ten days 
age. Tt was for you, T sent = 
“Left an unfinished letter? Went away 
suddenly ? Hasn't he written to you?” 

“No: we have not heard a word.” 

“Butsuddenly,you said. Anything wrong 
—a quarrel ?” ; 

Sir Rebert glanced at J udith, who colored 
painfully, and then turned pale, as she saw 
the old American's keen eyes fixed search- 
ingly upon her, as it bidding her speak. 

It required a struggle, but she inastered 
the weak ness,and looked up in an Ingenuous 
manner in the old inan’s face. 

“There was no quarrel,”’ she said ; and 
her sweot,silvery voice sounded very clear- 
ly. ‘We had been very happy here, for I 
knew your nephew when le came out to 
| Malaypore.”’ ; 

“To besure,” said the old) American ; 
“he talked to me about you when he come 
back.”’ 

“We bad renewed our friendly intimacy, 
till one day, when a 

Judith hesitated for a moment, and tren 
gave her foot a tiny stamp upon the floor as 
she mastered her weakness and timidity, 
and spoke out— 

“One day Mr. Range made me an offer of 
tiarriage.”’ 

“Yes ?’’ 

“Did you know what a rich man he was, 
my dear?” 

“Oh. ves! of course.”’ 

“You found him too common and rough, 
like ine, eh?” : \ 
“T tound Mr. Range a very kinuly, true 
hearted young gentleman,” said Judith, 
wartuily. 

Toe old man dropped the hat he had 
picked up once again, rose in a slow, lum- 
bering way, and crossed to Judith to take 
ope ot her litle white hands, held it be- 
tween his great rough, bony paws for a few 
moments as if admiring it, and then raised 
| it to bis lips and Kissed it. 

“Thankye, my dear,’’ he said, quickly. 
“He is as good a lad as ever stepped—and 
as true, 

“Well,”’ he continued, as he resumed his 
seat ; ‘“*you refused him. May I ask why? 
knowing whata very rich man he was— 
richer a deal, I bet, than a many of your 
arristockricy.”” 

“That was one reason,’’ said Judith,calm- 
ly, “especially as 1 was only a poor, dower- 
less yirl.’’ 

“No. no, vo!” said the visitor, slowly, as 
he shook his head, “A aillion o'dollars 
wouldn't make you a bit better.” 

*“Roght, Mr. Range ! Quite right!" cried 
Sir Robert, warmly. 

‘““Lhankyve,”’ said the old man, drily. 
“Soiuethin’ else, perhaps, my dear. In- 
quisitive of ine; butall this is) important. 
Some otuer one, perhaps, Beg your pardon 
but another chap, p'r'aps. Liked him bet- 
ter ?°° 

Judith’s face was faring, but she spoke 
out firuly. 

“Uncte—Mr. Range—there is some terri- 
ble mystery here, and it isimy excuse for 
speaking So plainly. Mr. Range, I retused 
yeur nephew when he asked me for my 
hand - 

“Yes, my dear—go on.”’ 

“Because 1 was a foolish girl.’ 

“That's true,’’ said Uncle Wash. bluntly. 
“And then he was huinped,.”’ 

‘TI beg your pardon.” 

“It upset the Jad, and he went away sud- 
den like.”’ 

“Yes, either that night or very early next 
morning.” 

“Humph ! Poor lad! Thankye, my dear: 
you've spoken very nicely, and I’in much 
obliged. You see I've come over to. find 
him. Ile left here, vou say ?” 

*Yes, we believe so,”’ said Sir Robert, for, 
unable to contain herself at this verification 
of ber suspicions, Judith was erying silent- 
ivy, with Urcle Wash. watching ber furtive- 
iy frou the corners Of his eyes, 

“Thankve. Well, Idon’t kinder know 
yet what tosay. Arthur wouldn't go into 
the wood and blow out his brains.” 

“My dear sir!" 

“Tsay he wouldn’t,” said Uncle Wash. 
sharply ; “he was too sensible. He didn’t 
ge back to London and get on the spree, as 
some young fellows would, for I’ve been 
having abuntfor bin there. He didn’t 
xe back to his hotel, for his portinanter was 
there just as it came from here months 
ag. Miss Judith, it's plain speaking be- 
tore a lady, but (ura rough, uneddicated 
tian, SO don't be hard on me when I say 


lim beginning to think he never went away 
truin these parts,” j 





CHAPTER LXVIL. 
ANOTHER HOPE GONE, 


) ANGE knew the great cedar-tree grew 
upand spread its broad, ftrond-like 
branches where be leaped. He could 

aitnly see them frou: where he bad stood at 
bay, and, feeling sure that he would suc. 
ceed In clinging to one of the long bending 

















ben crack! crack! crack ! crack ! Branch 
-.. branch-of the brittle wood snapped. 
and he fell with heavy thud upon the 
round, half stunned, but to recover direct- 

y and wince with agonizing,sickening pain 
in his arm. 

“Down, you brutes !”’ he heard some one 
say : and then he fainted, to find himself, 
when he came to,lying in bis own bed, with 
a candle burning on the table, and John 
Pannell sitting in achair by the bedside, 
sinoking. 

“Awake ?” he growled. 

“Yes. What does—what was, ah! I re- 
member now. You brutes! You big cow- 
ards !” 

“Steady, my boy, steady ; take it coolly, 
or you'll do yourself harm, Make your 
feverish.” 

+“W bat’s the matter with my arm ?”’ 

“Broken. Hurt you much ?” 

Range tried not to show it, but that burn- 
ing, stabbing agony forced a low hissing 

trom his li 
Nou shall eo itset in the morning. 
Lie still now and bear it like a man. What 
a fool you were to jump : 

Range did not reply, but lay with the 
drops gathering upon his forehead, and a 
sickening sensation causing the light to luok 
dim woere it stood upon the table. 

By degrees the pain grew more dull, and 
Range lay thinking of this abortive effort to 
escape, angered with bimself for not man- 
aging better, though how he was to havo 
contrived diflerentiy be could not tell. 

Pannell smoked steadily on, calmly and 
contentedly, speaking now and then to the 
prisoner in a bluff,sympathetic manner that 
had its effect. 

**Have some "bacco ?’’ he said once; but 
Range made no reply. 

“I say, my iad, bow did you come by that 
tile?’ asked Pannell, altera pause; but 
still there was no reply. 

“Here, what's the good of being sulky 
with me, old fellow? I want to make mat- 
ters easy for you if I can.” 

‘“zive ine my liberty, then.” 

“Ab! that belongs to uy twocompanions 
as well. Can’t do that.”’ 

“Then don’t pester me.” 

“Can I do anything to make your arm 
more easy ?” 

“Fetchia surgeon.”” 

“Sbel—I mean Brother Frank—says he is 
not tv be tetched till morning.’”’ 

“T aim to see a surgeon then?” 

“Why, of course, inap.’’ 

“Thank heaven !’’ sighed Range ; and in 
spite of the pain he lay thinking of the com- 
ing meéting, and of how necessary it would 
be for bins to be calm and patient before his 
visitor, So as to impress him favorably, and 
counteract the declaration of his captors 
that be was mad, 

The pain made the hoursseem very long; 
but there was the light of hope through the 
darkness ; and,unless they brought in some 
bribed creature of their own, escape might 
be nearer than he hoped tor after his last 
night's failure. 

tle could not be very angry with Pannell 
forthe man was thoroughly sympathetic 
and kind, laying a stiff board beneath his 
broken arm, and, in spite of a refusal, fill- 
ing and lighting a pipe for him, which he 
te tain to Smoke with no little sense of re- 

ief. 

Morning at iast—a bright spring morning 
—with Judith and ber lovers upon the win- 
dow sill, and even in his suffering Rane 
could not help watching curiously the pro- 
gress of the sparrow captain’s love. 

Some breakfast was brought up about six 
o’clock, and before eight the prisoner’s 
quickened hearing told him of a strange 
step upon the stairs. 

“Now,”’ thought Rapge, “here issomeone 
who will hear imy story and believe mv 
words,” and he turned his head eagerly as 
the door opened, and Sheldrake ushered in 
a tall grey, gentlemanly man, who was fol- 
lowed by Mewburn, bearing his arin ina 
sling. 

“Hah ! how are we this morning ?” said 
the new comer, with a pleasant simile. 

“Are you a medical tan?’ exclaimed 
Range, starting up in bed, and feeling sick 
with the pain. 

“To be sure I am ; but that's a very fool- 
ish thingte do. You see how you burt 
yourselt.”” 

“Yes,” said Range, allowing himself to 
sink back. ‘It was foolish, but I am eager 
to inake ny case kncewn.”’ 

“Your case ? To be sure. You can talk to 
me while I examine your arm.” 

Range telt sick,but this time not from the 
pas the manner in which this man took 

is remarks. 

“He thinks I’m mad, of course ; but Vil 
soon convince him that I am not,’’ 

‘“Iiab! yes,’’ said the surgeon, deftly 
bandling the injured limb that he had laid 
bare, and giving but little pain by his deli- 
cate touch. “A compound frectere. But 
there, we'll soon get it in splints; and at 
your Ume of life, sir, the bone will easily 
knit together.”’ 

‘““aive me peace of mind, doctor,and that 
broken arm is a mere trifle.” 
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“Well, ves; a great deal,”’ replied Range 
smiling. “It isnotan operation | should 
choowe for pleasure.”’ 

**No,no! of cou7se not. That’s very brave 
and manly of you. It isa nasty, sickening 
sensation that bringing the bones again int» 
contact. Some men would ana cry 
out terribly over less than this.”’ 

“What good would that do ?”’ said Range 
quietly, as he noted that his gaolers were 
looking on. 

“Ay, to be sure, what indeed ! 
That's Setter. O! course you'll lie very 
still, or, at all events, keep the arm very 
still. There, I'll be bouud to say those 
broken ends are beginning to think already 
about pouring out new bone matter for 
ce.nentipg the damaged places,and in a 
short tume they will be so buttressed that 
the arm will be stronger than ever.” 

““Now, doctor,” said Range, after a little 
more conversation, “I have been waiting 
and talking to you that you might see that 
1 was perfectly in possession of iny senses."’ 

“To be sure, my dear, dear sir—to be 
sure.”’ 

“So now I ask you, a8 s00n as you leave 
this place, to go atonceand give informa- 
tion to the police that Iam detained here by 
these men so that they may obtain a heavy 
ransow froin me, for I bappen tobe a very 
rich wan. My name is Arthur Lincoln 
Range, and if you will write to Sir Kobert 
Fanshaw, Helumthorpe, Brackley, he will 
endorse iny words. Now, will you help 
ine ?”” 

‘Certainly, 
beart.’’ 

“No,” said the surgeon, tirmly, “not at 
once. You have a bad compound fracture 
of that arin, and I must not bave you al! in 
a fretof fever to keep back my work. Have 
patience and all will come right.”’ 

_**You mean that you do not believe 
sir.”’ 

“Oh, no,no! There, there! now you must 
lie still, and sleepas long as you can. Na- 
ture mends bones wonderfully while we 
sleep.”’ 

**Doctor, I swear to you that I am the vic- 
tim of a conspiracy,’”’ said Range, quietly. 
“Pray! sir, belpme! I appeal to you asa 
man.” 

**Yes, yes! of course. Now lie still while 
I get this bandage right.”’ 

‘These inen keep me a prisoner here till 
they can plunder me. They swear thev are 
any relatives, They are utter strangers to 
me. For pity’s sake, help me!” 

*“*My dear sir, 1 ain haleing you back toa 
sound state.”’ 

“But can you not see thatI am kept a 
prisoner here? Iama inan of enormous 
wea:th. I have millions of dollars, and I 
will pay you anything to get me free.” 

**There,’’said the surgeon; **now we shall 
do. Asto your arm, Doctor Parkins, I 
should continue what you bave been doing, 
the arnica, and after a time, il there is much 
pain——"’ 

**A cold comnpress,’’ said Mewburn. 

“Exactly,” said the surgeon. “Now, my 
friend,’’ he continued, turning to Range, 
“I’ve done my part ; you mustdo yours.” 

**No, doctor, you have not done yours !”’ 
cried Range, excitedly. “I appeal to you 
as aman. I beg of you to write to Miss Nes- 
bitt, Helinthorpe, Brackley, and tell her 
where I am.” 

“Ahb,well,well! we'll see. Now you must 
go to sleep, or! shall have to give vou a 
strong ative to cali that brain.”’ 

“Sedative to calin that brain,’’ said Range 
to himself, as, with despairing eves, he saw 
another hope in the person of the surgeon 
depart, just when he had been expecting s» 
much, 

For the door closed upon the retreating 
figures, leaving him alone with Pannell. 


iny dear sir, with all my 


ine, 


CHAPTER LXVIIL. 
ASTAUNCH DOG ON THE TRAIL. 


NCLE WASH. screwed up his face, 
nearly shut his eyes, and then inade a 
noise with his tongue as if he had just 

tasted something nice. 

**Yes,’’ he said again ; “I'm beginning to 
think my boy didn’t leave these parts.”’ 

Judith clasped ber hands tightly, and 
turned a peculiar look upon her uncie. 

“Here, stop! What's that mean ?’’ said 
Uncle Wash. 

“Well, Mr. Range, to be frank wi-n you, 
it means that ny niece here has fora long 
time past been very suspicious about this 
affair, and—well,to be quite piain with you 
—so bave I.” 

Judith seemed to beturning giddy,for her 
face grew very pale ; but by a brave effort 
she inastered the weakness, and stood look- 
ing from one to other. 

The tall, dry, yellow-looking old A:meri- 
can stood gazing very keenly at the last 
speaker, and his cold, bard, steely eyes bad 
a gleam of suspicion in them such as would 
sicw in the glance of a inan whose life bad 
been among enemies. 

But the cold, bard look softened directly, 
and ke rose and held out his band. 

“I'm rot like you,” be said, addressing 
Sir Robert. “I’tn a rough, plain man; but 
I’ve heard adeal about English gentlemen, 
and you seein to be one. [’im very tond o1 
that boy, just as inuch as if he was inv own 
flesh and blood. I wani you to heipine to 
find hiin.”’ 


“By George, sir!’’cried Sir Robert warin- 


ly,*“*I'll do all I can, andif you want money 
pray speak. 

ny. A . . , 

Vash. grasp g s 

e . t v s * 
gers as ie aAuY ~ 

**Mouey. Sy uaire, be said, w As 
drawl broader than he had us 


“why, we've got more than we know wlat 
to do with. I’m tired of it, and never spend 
avy; but Il’in going to spend atew dollars 
now to find tiny boy.’’ 

Then turning to Judith, he tuk her Little 





i 





band and held it in his left, stroking it soft- 
ly with his right. j 

“Say,” he said, “I think we're going to | 
be good triends, You're going to help 
me ?"’ 


“Yes,"" cried Judith, eageriv; “I had | 
already commenced the search,’ 

“I thought we were, my dear, I don’t 
know mnuch about women folk, but you 


look like the sort of girl a fellow would go 
tnad upon.” 

“Mr. Range!” 

“Yes, my dear, I mean it; and he'd be 
quite right» dew it. I wish yew badn't 
been quite so hard on my boy.” 

“Don’t let's talk about that, please,"'eried 
Judith, blushing; “but try at once if we can 
get some clue,”’ 

“Clue? You mean trail—signs? ‘fo be 
sure—yes. That's se! First of all, thougn 
will vou make a bargain with me—both of 
your?” 

“Bargain ?" said Sir Robert. 

“Yes, sir, Yew see, 1’ rather wild and 
rough, ana not used to your ways, but I 
want you to bear mine for a bit. Tl get 
took in at some place hard by and come 
over every morning.”’ 

“Nonsense !"’ said Sir Robert, bluffly. “I 
am acting for my brother, whom you will 
see by-and-by. He wouldn't bear of sucha 
thing. Judy, my dear, you'll order a room 


| to be got ready for Mr. Kanye ?”’ 


“Of course, uncle.’’ 

“No, no!” said the old fellow, quickly; 
*“‘we shall be best friends if I stop outside. 
Why, do you know, squaire,"'he continued, 
with aygrim smile, “Ito as rough as 1 was 
when I went prospecting ter gold. Think 
of this now, my dear; I always eat with my 


| knife.” 


“I've known the time,” said Sir Robert, 
heartily, “whe out campaigning, I've had 
to eat stuff roasted on a ranirod, and pulled 


} to pieces with ipy tingers.”’ 





“Yes, but vew're diffrent now.” 

“Please suy, Mr. Range,’ said Judith, 
laying ber hand upon his arm, and looking 
up earnestly in his eyes, 

The old man siniled down at her in 
grim, dry way. 


his 


“I read something once,”’ be said, ** "bout 


agal andalion. The lion had come to eat 
that gal up, but when he saw how beanti- 
ful and good and innercent she was, that 
there lion goes down, he does, and tellers 
that there gal about like adog. I feel lke 
that there lion—just. I says to myself,tmy 
boy's got himself into trouble over some 
gal, and she’s a bad ‘un, and Tm just going 
over there to finish her off, if monew'll de 
it;’ but now I've seen you, my dear, and 
you'll let me, I shall foller you like a dog. 
Yew've made Wash. Range your lhumbie 
sarvant, uy dear, and what you tell bit to 
do he'll dew.”’ 

“Then stay,’ said Judith, eagerly, as she 


| listened to the quaintly spoken, bus thor- 


eughiy respecttul, speech. 

Unele Wash. took her hand and kissed it, 
and then turned to Sir Robert. 

“Yes,’’ said the latter, nodding;**you stop 


here, Mr. Ranye, and we'll bunt out this 
invstery, if there Is one.” 
“Thankye,”’ said Uncle Wash. “Then 


I'll teteh iny litthe bay from euhat inn by the 
river bridge, and we'll begin at it onee.”’ 
“The bag shall be fetehed,’’ said Sir 


| Robert, “and we'll begin at now.” 


The old man smiled his satisfaction and, 
taking the chair Sir Robert placed for him 
by the writing-table, as if expecting hi... to 
take notes, he changed bis inanner and be- 


i gan to talk quickly. 


“Ef vou'll let me go to work ny way, I 
think we shall get on faster.’ he said. 
“One moment,” said Sir Robert. “Shall 


I telegraph totown for a sharp detective?” 


' think I'll have a look ryund tmyselt. 


and I 


It I 


‘dsuess not. This is country, sir, 


fean’t do anv good, then we'll have the po— 


‘ 


i Phen, look here; 


liss. Now then, just tell me plain bow it 
wes be went.” 

Judith’s hesitation was gone now,and she 
told him exactlyv—everything about Range’s 
last day at the Priory. 

“Ab?” said the old man, nodding, and 
pushing the paper and pens away with his 
broad band. “Now listen to me, both of 
you. That boy’s all the world to me. Dd 
wiv e every dollar I bave and he has to get 
him back sate and sound, so yew tustn't 
wind if Tsay sharp things, and speak ugly 
about your friends,  ]'iu suspecting every- 
body just as I used to hev to suspect every 
Injin or Yankee out yonder in the wiid 
country.” 

“(so on, Mr. Range; we shall not mind.” 
first of all, did) Shir 
Harry like iny boy ?” 

“Very much mdeed,’ said Sir Robert. 

“Want him to make it up with wilss 
here?” 


“No. He wished her to tarry Captain 
Carieigh.”’ 
“Hab! Lady Fanshaw like him?” 


“Certainly,” said Judith, “‘alwave.” 
“Did Captain Carleigh like him?” 
Sir Robert was silent. 
--Did the cap'’n like my boy?" said Uncle 
Wash. again, tuis time looking at Judith. 
“No; be was very jealous of bin.’ 
“Did they quarr |?” 
“I am nearly sure they did.” 
“Why?” 
“Capt sin Carleigh was S)> angry with 
after belug with Arthur. 


WaSa@ yritn Sinlie piavitiy lor at 


one day 
There 

tne t ti U cif VA i“ s. ‘ ac"? 

| ‘ \f- 

| . . 


‘Arthur was a tit trip aif ‘ 


ner to iit I saw it directly. 


“Tox 
euiphaticaily. ‘* 


om op a 
la: King to iny boy 


yew would, Saiki the hd inan, 
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| seems mighty clear. 


“He was very angry with me several 
timen.”” 

“Hah !" said tue old man, tapping the ta- 
tle sharply. “Well, it don't do to be sure 


| about anything, for if there's a deceitful 


thing it's atrail, wherever it is. Hut this 
Don't fire up, please; 
Yewre Cap'n Carieyh 
inet somewhere about 
vewre place here; they begun with hard 
words, and yvewre cap'n told inv) boy that 
ef he didn’t clear out he'd horsewhip bi.” 

“Yes,” sald Judith, in assent. 

“Clear out's whatiny boy wouldn't do 
forthe Prince of Wales ortho Emperor of 
Roosher, if be thought what IT think about 
you, my dear. Then from big words they 
came to blows, and they out with their re- 
voivers,”’ 

‘“ientlemen don't carry revolvers in 
England,” said Sir Robert. 

“Then it was with something else it was 
dene,” continued the old man, 
cap n killed my boy in the fight, and then, 
being skeart, he hid him, and we've got to 
fine him out” 

Judith’s face had been growing whiter as 
this brutally plain speech was made, and 
her eves closed and she sank back, 

The next moment she had recovered, and 
Was Slanding erect,trembliog violently, but 
ready to turn to Sir Robert with a look 
that said as plainly as words— 

“There, what did I say ?" 

“This is aterrible charge, Mr. Range,” 
said Sir Robert, gravely. 

“Yes, sir, But Il warned you I couldn't 
spare anyone. I've got to find my boy ; 
and I'l: find him it it takes all I’ve got, and 
my life , to de it.”’ 

“I don’t like to say anything. I dare 
net, for fear of falsely accusing anyone, 
but you must go on.”’ 


I must be plain. 
and my boy have 


“Yes, Tmust go on,’’ said the old nan, 
firmly. ‘Cap'n here ?” 
“Yea,” 


“Well, Is'pose Ishall meet him. 1 shall 
say uething ull I'misure. It's awkward, 
but there i is, Of course he'll be ‘cute 
enough te know why I’m here.”’ 

“What do you propose duing first 7" 

“Just quietly looking round,’ said 
Uacie Wash, “It's of no use to go and 
boiler, and sav ‘Here's a man killed ; come 
and belp tod tin.’ Yew'’d yet a mob 
reund you, and in your way, and they'd 
trample outall the trail.’ 

“Phen vou inean to make no stir?” 

“L mean yew'll levine stay here,squaire 
Sir Rebert, to go quietly about this tatter, 
net saving a word to the police or anybody, 
except them | uave to deal with, till I've 
found uiy boy. 

“Then 

“Yes, then ?’? said Sir Robert, for the old 
ian paused, 

“Then, we shall see!’ 

[tu BE CONTINUED. | 
—_> - -_ 

FARLY ENGLISH 
Netiing is more characteristic of the infancy 
of larueng tua the violence of Its alterna- 
tions. Wen roots and grasses were un- 
Known there was no miidie course between 
Incessant cropping and barrenness, As 
With the laud, so with its products, Feast 
ing treed oon the heels of famine, In the 
graphic language of ancient chroniclers, 
parents in 1270 ate their own children when 
Wheal roge lo 356s. a quarter al the present 
Value oof money, Except in monastic 
xranges ne quantity of grain was stored ; a 
corn dealer was the great terrer of 
the leygisature. Few remembered Ww eat 
Within their tether or to spare at the brink 
and notat the bottoms, Pr August, 1317, 
wheat was sus, aquarter; In Septeumber 
following itfell to 6s. 5d. HNqually variable 
were the employinents of agriculture, 
Months of indolence passed suddenly into 
labor. Harvesting in the Middle 





lnteise 


Ages tueant lhe return oft plenty. On 20 
acres in Sullolk, towards the ciose of the 
lourteenth ceutury, were grown wheat, 


oals, peas, bariey, and bolomony, a wixture 
of peas or lares and oats, The crops were 
eut and housed iu two days. On the 
first day appeared 30 tenants to perforin 
their “bederepes,’’ and 244 reapers. On the 
second the 30 tenants and 239 reapers, 
pitebers, snd stacker. 

Many of this assembly were the smaller 
peasanicy on the manor. The rest were 
wandering Lands of *“*cockers,’’ or barvest- 
ers. A cook, brewer, and baker were bired 
to supply dinner at 9 and supper at o. 
Barely and vats, as well as peas and beans, 
were generally inown; rye and wheat were 
reapesd. Hut the larvest, as in Koman 
tines, Gonusisted of two operations, The 
first was lo cut tle ears, the second Ww remnove 
parte! the straw for thatching; the rest of 
Lhe stubbie was either grazed, or burned, or 
plowedin. The crops were wheal,rye,ocats, 
barley, beans, peas and,in similar quaigilies, 
flax and bewip. ©! grain crops, rye was the 
Chiel, itis the bardiest,yrows on tbe poorest 
SullS, nakes the Wougbest straw. Kye was 
then the breadstuff of tne peasantry. It 
was generally iwuxed with wheat Mour. 
read 6 wade was called inasiin. Wiieat 
aud rye were often sowu together, Tusser 
coudemus tue practice,“lest rve tarry wheat 
till itsbed asitstand, ’ but i prevailed in 
Lorksuire in 1797 a8 4 cure Jor iniidew. By 


: , 
oar,ey 


ils ¥Wlieal Was Se lloul 8OWT. W 48 
i rink cori, as rye the bread-cort, ithe 
Middie Ayes iray Was the COminonest 
est wort for pail cc. Uals were exten 

x vorth. t 

=~ — ‘ “ } id 

more On i y g Ou 1; tlieir gear 
and Winer Keep is less oX pe Sive; liiey are 
natiines tineal Wliei Gead, WU tue Luts 


“oy ' 
Yewre | Wood has become dry sand-paper down the 


| posed to the wind. 
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Scientific and Useful. 

Water.—A geexl test for the fitness of 
water for animals to drink is the placing 
in it of live fish. If they continue to 
live, the water is good enough for the pur- 
pome. 

Cuimwstes.—Round chimnies are best for 
workshops, factories, ete. Thev deliver 
the smoke more easily, and are less ex- 
They are not, however 
so easy to build. 

FrostzisGa Woop.—The most recent 


process for ebonizing wood consists in pour- 
ing four quarts«f boiling water over one 


| ounce of powdered extract of logwood, and 


) when 


Pounees of nitric acidjone ounce o 


AGRICULTURE. — | 


the selution is effected add one 
drachin of potassium chromate and stir the 
whole well. Continue the application until 


the wom! is dark enough. When the 


eran. 

In THe Atr.—A German engineer is 
reported tohave made an importent dis 
covery in aeronautics, by which he is en- 
abled tocondense orexpand the gas in a 
balloon. The agent he employs is com- 
pressed carbomie acid, with the help of 
which, he says, he is able to ascend or de- 
seend at pleasure. This vertical movement 
would put itin the power of an aeronant 
to gouper down until he finds a current of 
air moving in the horizontal direction he 
wishes. 

TREES AND DYNAMITE. 
now felled with dynamite. 
the explosive substance is placed in a 
channel bored directly under the tree to be 
operated upon, and when exploded the tree 
is simply forced up bodily and falls intact 
on its side. In most instances it is found 
that the tree is met fractured by the force of 
the explosion; a large proportion of valua- 
ble woml at the base of the trunk can be 
utilized which ix now lost. For clearing 
forest properties this method is admirably 
adapted, as it brings up the root of the tree 
at the one operation, and oe with the 
tedious and costly process of grubbing the 
roots of the feed timber. 

(sone Test.—Ome ounce of nitric acid, 2 
drams of water, anda ', seruple of muriatic 
tiakes a mixture wuseful in testing gold. 
With a glass rod dipped = oin the mixture 
touch the article and, if gold or gold-plated, 
neo effect will be produced. If the gold is 
less than U karat the acid will turn green 
and leaves amark. The mixture must be 
keptin a bottle with a glass stopper. Three 
Water,and 
a half ounce of bichromate of potash, make 
a mixture for testing silver, A drop of it 
applied and rubbed off imunediately will 
leave a red mark on silver or silver-plate, 


— Forest trees are 
\ cartridge of 


- >? 


Farm and arden. 


THe Srasice.—The gutters of the cow 
stables should be kept very clean in order 
to allow the liquids to flow into the vats 
unobstructed, from whence they should 
be taken and absorbed by suitable mate- 
rials. 

Suerer.—Sheep like alittle clean straw 
seattered om the bed every day. Stir up 
the sorled bedding, and then spread evenly 
half an inch or so of fresh straw on top. The 
sheep will lie down, and you will see how 
much they enjoy it 

Srock-WatTteER.—The best stock-water is 
that of living springs; the next, that of run- 
ning streams Fully equal te 
im the exception of hardness, m the water of 
wells, free from surface drainage. The 
worst Water is that of slack stre “ais, and 
especially stagnant ponds, 
Theoonn’t forget thre 
your 


these, “aver 


‘lrst-leaths. 
poultry-house filled 


THk Coor 
Have abeox in 


with sieved coal ashes. The fowls enjoy it, 
and iteleanses them of vermin. Save the 
manure Poultry manure is avery valua 
ble fertilizer, and can re wlily bee «dix ~ mened 
of. ItalWwavs paves to carefully pa it 
Leopree thier 

Bi ites It is stiggyrestedd that bulls be ex 
erecisest wey A rKituy threrres iti thie tre wi- 
powers, whicehnoteontly renders them ser 
Viveual butmuore useful and gentle, They 
should be made to do the pumping of water, 


grinding of fxd and cutting of hav, whieh 
will do them no injury, and keep then in 
beetterr cosmetic. 

(OWS AND CALVES Phe importance of 
having cows te calve in the fall so asto have 
the heaviest fow of milk inthe winter, when 
milk and butter are high,cannot be too well 
Uunderstt.al Sore Lartners value tall calves 
as highly as spring calves, for the 
that thev are rewly to turn 
“5 it comes in the springy, 
bemetit of a sulutuers pasture. 

Tuk PrusimMeon. \ Western 
save a few yowwd words in fawor of the 


reasot 
On TASS AS SOT) 
atid so yet the full 
paper 

per- 


siteareaeen It ix a wile frosit, teat Is grew), Pe 
ing teeth palatable and healthy. It bears a 
Miwxi full erepevery yeur, and rigetis at a 
tume When all other fruits except the ipples 
are: peeonse Itis also a saleable freit. and. in 
prep i idl, juys Aas We in al 
er iru Mreoewi. reLallitiy al Ir t 
t ‘ t ry '_™ jul ~ 
I ' roR Mas , \4 th i» 
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PHILADELPHIA, JUNE 6, 1885. 


Verity, Progress, Pleasure and Permanence are 


conmepicaourly lveflaceable features written ty the 


foger of Time on the venerable record of thie paper. 


To the thousands who have drawn many of thelr 


noblest thoughts and much of Lneif sweetest enmpoy- 


tment from ite fan iliar columns, in the two genera- 


theme covering Ite history renewed a rances of de- 


Vetion te their gratification and improvement are i- 


mrfaous, Tie Sartntad FVestne. Post emict« 


solely to serve the beet toterests and promote tre 


trucet pleasures of ite patrons and reaters, Tt hopes 


to cometantiy deserve the unswerving approval of ites 


great army of oldand newtriends It aepiresto ne 


higher ambition To accomplish this, nothing shall 
itopeedto the war The best producth eof the noblest 
here and finest writers willl Otl ite colurins, 
and tlhe *“ ried energles of Che most carctal edit- 
" . { tial eveoted t ts preparation. 


' 


Sot ng itepure of deteasting wiil tv permitted ta de- 


fiie ite pages nor make them an unworthy Visiter te 


any hore The most (sraphic Narration Inatruct- 
Ive Sheteie Fascinating Stories, Important 

eraplicall i) Striking Beent=, Beet Historical 
I rigetie Latest Selenttf Thr « ‘ ee, and ther 
attra ve feature elaptedt ever t t ft t 

fa ._* appear trom week t seek, © ‘ 
tie Oe ati sam jal Fa hom and @ orpen, le * 
[partments Will be maintained at the highest press 
ble standard ef excell nee Its sole aim is te furnish 
it ibecrifeers wi ae t nical and never-falling 
oun f hiaget atl instructs “ ! trall tre 
aer ‘ ars theiney fence as the air they breathe 
While myriads of heu threads in the web of 
me ory otteteh tar back tu the history of Tith Sat 


trpAaAYy PEVeSING Post, it will never rest on past 


laurels, butherptolly abreast of all genuine pre 


gress im the pioit of the age in which the present 


ernmeration live: fi earnestly seeks and highly ap- 


precitates the favor aud friendship of the pure ant 
goodleveryewhere, but desires no affiliation with, nur 


characteristic approval from, Uhbeir opgprosttes, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


fone ree r py, oS mall one vear, Glin atwanes 
Postage free Sia theont ¢! Three tenths trial 
tri r new ' ote © ivety, 4) cents, 
Mits \ ‘ toe teru at with 
arn ' her “Shee il ‘ tile urthal « ) rates te 
postroasters audothers destring to work aetively for 
ent Figettcems ated « irint bee will tee tnade Koeowe 
mis com direct appellee mations tee the 4 tlhe ations cffhee 
Dey teeth con dite pre trsern wer Pemitlances credited 1 
m tualls rere eal, Patton tocoteled macdidre all ecouin 
tiomtione polainty, tied eVeretor thee tertial leetmteve 
precaution iu traisctettting fiateels emtely ane 
percenpetly ND avs Chic deeme prestige Per carte ngyertucd 
ete tay ri eprarate repels, Cee btavtere Dew pocets ve 


ADVERTISING RATES AND CONDITIONS. 


All actvettiscnent ate teceived autyect "4 


preva Nothing that the toataygemureut may deen 


Inappropriate or unworthy will te taken at any price 
erLitears agate jive er cents earls bisertion, Sgre- 
etal notices, BMeoenuts par tne Reading motions @L per 
counted ue Publisher’s personal motes, @1.25 er 
counter! line boversvthing touder Chik bemd mauet have 


the tedividual examination and verification of the 
managing directoror lis authorized representatives 
beluge pulls ativnn 
THE SATURDAY EVENING POST, 
Philadeciphia. i'n. 


Publication (Moe, TQ. Sansom St 





Cosmopolitan Advance of Mankind 
The popular expectation of a) final mil 
Jlenium for the human when the in 


numerable impertections and sources of dis 


race, 


tressing unhappiness shall have been elimin 


ated, may possibly be nearing consumma 


tion more rapidly than most people realize 


Nearly all great changes and progressive 
steps in the history of the race have «« 
curred in unexpected ways, and, indeed, 


have been more than half accomplished be 


fore contemporaneous generations became 


aware of any advance at all. Observation 
of recent events sccm to give this fact great 
During the early part of May 
a “Church Congress” Hartford, 
which included representatives oj 
nearly every denomination 


“Christian.’’ The 


significance 
met in 
Conn., 
calling them 
different 
bers actually metin one assemblage, and in 


selves nem 


the spirit of mutual respect, forbearance 
and sincerity, discussed the best methods of 
accomplishing the one common object for 


which all were zealously laboring. The 
noticeable preliminary about this “Con 
gress’ is the circumstaneée that it originated 
from the suggestion of a liberal-minded 
Episcoy clergym n fellowship with a 
raat tis next of kin tothe most 
% ‘ W 
& > 4 \ cn AFHees iv « 
sider how 1 at ef bly ) 


| 


and good will on earth? Need the imagi- 
nation be subjected to violent tension, after 
such a sight, to see saints and angels peer 
ing eagerly over the battlements of heaven, 
and, with united hosts, singing songs of 
joy and waving banners of victory ? There 
can be little doubt that such a spectacle 


would at least create consternation in Sa- 
' 


tan's ranks, and might possibly aid in their 
final overthrow. However that) may be, 
the cosmopolitan admixture of people with 
one another, whether io business, social, 
national, religious or international inter 
course, is undoubtedly the most powerful 
existing leverage for promoting genuine 
Those who know others only 
by hearsay, never cau have a proper 
or just appreciation of what they really 
are Actual contact and personal acquaint: 
ance are the best possible means for polish- 


civilization 


THE SATURDAY EVENING 


POST. 
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| 
relations to the animals themselves, and 


fear to give audible protest to that which 
the?r loathe. This description 
swine appears to be created, sustained and 
garbed like ordinary human beings. Why, 
then, should they be allowed privileges, 
and demand attentions, that are entirely 


souls 








of 


The World’s Happenings. 


Whale shooting is a growing business on 


| the Maine coast. 


unnecessary for the majurity of the race | 


who live decently ? 
: -o~ae : 

MANY people seem to forget that charac- 
ter grows—that itis not something to be 
put on ready-made with manhood or wo- 
manhood, but that, day by day, here a lit- 
tle and there a jittle, it grows with the 


growth and strengthens with the strength, 


until, good er bad, it becomes almost a coat 


of mail. Look at a man ot business— 


| prompt, reliable, conscientious, yet clear- 


ing off the harsh corners of prejudice and | 


severe disapproval which are so common 
as the legitimate fruit of ignorance and cir 
The mult. 
pheation of railroads, telegraphs, printing 
presses, and other methods of universal in- 
which en. 


cum-cribed local observation. 


formation and communication, 
able the whole race to possess a cosmopoli- 
tan acquaintance, is an Utopian blessing for 
which all appreciative lovers of humanity 
should be duly gratetul 


————- @& 


The Subject of Swine. 

No definite historical data exactly record 
the first this animal in 
the world’s arena. This makes it difficult to 
trace the growth of a subject: now occupy: 
ing such a prominent position in 
cial and social transactions. 


appearance of 


commer: 
There is no 


mention made of hogs in the Garden of 


| forgot ; I didn’t think, 


morning, works, plays, 


headed and energetic. When do you sup- 
pose he developed all those admirable quali 
ties? When he wasa boy? Let us see the 
way in which a boy of ten gets up in the 
studies, and we 
will tell you just what kind of a man he 
will make. The boy who is late to break- 
fast, and late at stands a 
chance to be a prompt man. The boy who 
neglects his duties, be they ever so small, 
and then excuses himself by saying, ‘‘I 
"’ will never be a re 
And the boy who finds 


school, poor 


liable man. plea- 


| sure in the suffering of weaker things, will 
] 


Eden, but we may almost feel justified in | 


the conclusion that they were side-partners 
or confidential advisers of the serpent in the 
conspiracy to entrap Eve, when we inspect 


never bea noble, generous, kindly man— 
a gentleman. 


WEALTH, station applause, luxury, so 
often sought, are not to happi- 
ness ; they often minister to it, but it can 
flourish withoutthem. Health is more es- 
sential, though there are some happy inval 
ids. A moderate supply of physical com- 
torts of lite seems needful, though happi- 
ness and poverty have dwelt together. The 


necessary 


' exercise of our faculties in some usetul and, 


the cunning eyes which peer out from un- | 


der overhanging brows as they glance ma- 


‘with Noah has been preserved, but 


liciously along the natural protuberance be- 
tween them, and also remember the severe 
prohibition afterwards fulminated 
them in Mosaic judicature 


against 
No special re- 
into the Ark 
it Was 


cord of the swine’s entrance 


doubtless there. In New Testament days 
a decidedly characteristic incident in the sa- 
cred account shows a whole herd following 
their natural 


mouatain 


propensity violently down 


steeps into destructive waves, 
when stimulated by demoniacal spirits from 
The American hog in com. 


merce has latterly risen into the importance 


human souls, 
of international negotiations, and has even 
come near causing serious Complication in 
our reciprocal relations with the great  na- 
But these 
are notthe phases of the subject we wish 
The undoubtedly has 
many desirable uses, but why we = should 
allow it such exceptional prominence and 
privilege is somewhatot a mystery. 


tions ot France and Germany. 


to notice swine 


Possi- 
bly itis a perversion of modern times that 
needs correction. Not a railroad train, 
steamship, horse-car, ferry-boat, hotel, place 
of amusement, house ot worship—nor, in 


' fact, any place where people travel or meet 


} in common but has some apartment or por- 


tion of it especially reserved for use of 
the swine that mingle treely 
body. Singularly 


with 
these reserved 
swine apariments are never patronized by 


every 
enough 
anyexcept male members of the breed, 
yet the proprietors and managers of houses 
ot entertainment and Jines of travel seem 
to maintain them and their accouipanying 
parapherpalia with a kind of desperate awe, 
which is evidently begotten of wholesome 
fear of offending the imperious brutes who 
patronize them. The natural concomitants, 
of course, are filth, vulgarity and nauseous 
atmosphere. As these apartments are not 
labeled by their true name, gentlemen of 
cleanly habits and pure tastes sometimes 

want oft 
room, but are glad to escape at the earliest 


stray into them unawares, or for 


moment .nto those parts where Jadies and 


gentlemen may remain without contamina- 


t nor loss of self respect Perhaps this 
arroyance of the I gy could bo endured 
w“ ‘ i j | 
N 
ation, the 
ind. Hardly a housekeeper or lady but 


has to prepare or surrender some portion 


f her domestic domain to the use of 


swine Many are even bound in marital 


if possible, congenial direction, is a large 
contributor. Idleness and overwork are 
both disastrous to happiness ; so is vice in 
all its forms, whatever be the glittering 


pleasures it holds out. Successful encdea- 





vor of every rightful kind, obedience to the | 


voice of conscierce and reason,the love and 
help we give, even more than what we re- 
ceive, are all ministering influences to hap- 
piness. 

Ir aman has money, he imagines that 
the way to enjoy it is either to keep and ac- 
cumulate it or to spend it on personal grati- 
fication ; yet he misses the very finest of its 
delights when he refuses to share it or its 
benefits with others. So with our time, 
our talents, and our thoughts—kept to our- 
selves, or used simply for our own delecta- 


& 


| ment reverse the usual order. 


A window-cleaning company has been 
organized in London. 


Boiling will kill any possible disease 
germs that may eXist In water. 

Fan-making has been one of the leading 
industries of Japan for over 1000 years. 


The American Tract Soriety last year 
distributed 68, 882, 9M pages of reading matter. 


The number ot scholars enrolled in the 
schools of the United States is put at 11,000, 000. 


The throne of Louis XIV. was sold at 
public auction in Partsa few days ago for 6500 francs. 


The Ohio valley, not Dakota, is the 
greatcentre of wheat production in the United 
States. 


The Japanese physician has a dead sure 
thing of it. Hedrawshis pay regularly from the 
Government. 

A Sumter county, Ga., farmer has a horse 
that takes his fodder tu the water trough and wets it 
before eating. 

For the first time in two hundred and 
twenty-one years the 13-year and I7-year locusts will 
visit us together. 

The Mormon leaders declare that only 
about two percent. of the members of its church 
practice polygamy. 

A bid of five cents more than his com 
petitor secured a house for a man at a recent sheriff's 
sale in Hartwell, Ga, 

The Central Pacific Railway will hereaf- 
ter burn petroleum instead of coalin its Sacramento 
and other large shops. 

There are only three counties in Illinois, 
and only onein Pennsylvania, that are not pene- 
trated by lines of railroad. 

A couple of pointer dogs, belonging to 
an Elbert county, Ga., man, were levied on a few 
days ago to satisfy a deot. 

The town of Bedford, Pa., claims a man 
who begged all day for his ‘‘starving family’* and 
took in the roller riuk In the evening, 

A hat-rack sneak thief was caught tn 
New York the other day, and Judge Cowing sent him 
to the penitentiary undera six years’ sentence, 

Framed in the office of a large hotel in 
New York, there Is displaved the first dollar note ta- 
ken in by the proprietor when the establishment was 
opened, 

A young man walked trom Houlton to 
Rockland, Maine, recently, a distance of 300 niles, to 
see if he could get a job on new works being built in 
that city. : 


Scottish members of the British Parlia- 
Instead of their con- 
stituenctes selecting them, they chovose their con- 


Stilueneies, 

There is a colored boy, 12 years of age, 
living near Ivanhoe, Bullock county, Georgia, who 
wears a No. 13 shoe, and it is said they are rather too 
small for him. 

A new sewing machine, for which it is 


claimed that it will do 80 per cent. more work 


| than any now in use, has been invented by a Brook- 


lyn mechanic. 


The Bible Church, of Saltord, England, 


makes vegetarianism, as well as tee otalisin and ab- 


| stinence from tobacco, an essential condition of its 


| 
| 


tion, they do not give us a tithe of the real 


enjoyment that they afford when we use | 


them liberally for the benefit of the family, 
or friends, or the community. | 
has once tasted the sweets of ministering 
successtully to the happiness of others will, 
if he be intelligent, ever again relapse into 
a purely selfish use of his advantages, what- 
ever they may be. 

To do wrong, or, what is the same thing, 
to refrain from doing right, when the time 
for action arrives, because we are atraid of 
what other people may say or think, is the 
worst torm of slavery. To break such 
bonds we need a deeper consecration to 
truth and duty. We may admit all the ar- 
cuments against such bondage, and yet fail 
to escape trom it ; but, it we are faithfuland 
loyal to the good and the right, if in our 
inmost hearts we love and honor them 
above all things, we shall find continually 
growing within us that moral ‘ 
which wins for us our besc treedom. 


courage 


For our own sakes and our children’s we 
cannot afford to lose a single thought, or 
great deed, or beautiful conception of those 
who have gone before us. Ruskin says - 
‘Be assured that all best things and trea 
sures of this world are not to be produced 
by each generation tor itself, but we are al] 
intended not to carve our work on 


snoW 
that will ne lt but each and all ot us to be 
rolling a great, white gathering snow} 
bh . 
re! i gradua I itsapproa Hess W ¢ 
with illusions, and all its little grits 


soothed by natural sedatives But the iron 
hand is not le SS Irresistible because it Wears 


| a velvet glove, 








t other night fur being out after] 


| cently. 


No one who | 


church membership. 


A check that was drawn in 1862 was pre- 
sented for payment at a Hartford, Conn., bank, re- 
The holder of the check had laid tt aside, and 
in time forgot all about it. 


With nothing but the steel shank from an 


| Old shoe, a desperado in jail at Owensboro, Ky., suc- 
| ceeded in sawing the bars of the cell, and liberating 





|} ness by a Missovurl paper thus: 


himself and four other prisoners. 


In Hope, Ind., a few days ago, during a 
quarrel overa pie, between two brothers, one of 
them seized a knife, and, making aslash at the other 
with it, completely severed his nose, 


A French physician has written a long 
letter on the artvantages of groaning and crving. He 
tells of a man who reduced his pulse from 126 to 60 in 
the course of three or four hours by giving vent to his 
emotions, 


The roots of a willow tree standing near 
a sewerio Batavia, N. Y., have grown inside the 
sewer tile, blocking li up almost completely, and 
causing a damage to the village of about one thou- 
sand dollars. 


The operations of the mechanical appli- 
ancesin a watch tactory have become so rapid and 
Systematic that it is possible tu take the raw mater- 


jals from stock in the morning, aud have a watch run- 
nin, from them by noon. 


Nine persons out of ten would say that 
the actual color of gold and silver was yellow and 
white. Let these nine persons try to match these 
colors, and they will be astonished to find that drab 
silk matches gold, and gray, silver. 


Two Troy men have invented a machine 
which, itis claimed, will practicully revolutionize 
match-making. It has been operated to make 24,000 
perfect matches in a minute, and its capacity is ex- 
pected to reach 15,000,009 in ten hours. 

An act of unostentatious 


lately acknowledged with 


courtesy was 
corresponding graceful- 
‘Our wife was the re- 


plentoft alarge bunch of pie-plant last Monda; 
‘ " 1, Many thanks. 
R ’ vr f her w . , 
k 2 
A a 
- = € a acd 


4 


The President of the 
Vigila 


Flushing, L. I., 
which was formed some weeks 
ago for the purpose of making 


good hours, is the first t +pav the penalty 


ce Committee, 
married men keep 
under Its 


rules. He wasd hed tt fountain the 


village 
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NIGHT. 





BY J. CHAMEERS, 





Dark shadow ‘twixt to-morrow morn and me!— 
If but a shadow, my heart shrinks from thee ; 
If but a heavy gloom on vale and height ; 
If but a black shroud for the sun's sweet light, 
Earth like his widow lying luve-forgot— 

O Night, I love thee not! 


If but a paseage to the coming day ; 
If but a waiting for the morning ray: 
If bat a silence, when the solemn hush 
Is moved, as if the wings of angels rush 
Over the babies with a cradle-song— 
O Night, I did thee wrong! 


If but a respite from the toil of day: 
If buta pause, to ponder on the way ; 
If but a ‘ime to shut the eyelids tight, 
Wrestling withevil ina deadly fight : 
If but a pillow where white wings doscend— 


O Night, thou art my friend} 


If but a time of promise of the Far : 

If but a waiting for the morning star ; 

If but dreains brightening of a gorgeous morn, 
Where life and love and joy are newly born ; 

if but a yearning for eternal light— 

Thou teachest well, O Night! 
ee eee - 


Thief of Time. 


BY B. T. CASSELL. 


The 





HE 7 little station 

looked sleepier than ever. The hot 

sumimer afternoon was softening to- 
wards evening, an evening that, if possible, 
promised to be more gorgeous than the 
sultry mid-day had been. The slanting 
sunbeams built fairy castles among the 
boughs of the time-honored trees that 
overlooked this selfsaine little station. An 
artist or a poet might have discovered a 
hundred beauties in their varying lights 
and shadows; but, unfortunately, though 
the material for sucl: discoveries was there, 
the eye of the artist was wanting. 

At present, the only spectator of this 
series of natural transformation scenes was 
an extremely stout old gentleman, who 
occupied the corner of the only bench the 
station boasted. Indeed it is hardly correct 
to term him a spectator, tor just now be 
was wrapped in proiound slumber. Judg- 
ing from bis pose vou would have scarcely 
been inclined to imagine him an artist. A 
poet’s calling, however,seemed more likely, 
for his face spoke volumes ! Each compla- 
cent dimple told of profound satisfaction ; 
and every fold in his comfortable neck and 
chin bespoke an ease that could not have 
been more complete among downy pillows 
and couches of rose-leaves. Alas! that 
such moments of happiness should have an 
end! 

With a shriek that night have been the 
warwhoop of infuriated savages, the six 
o'clock train rushed into the station. At 
the same time, three rosy children, in bel- 
land dresses and large sailor hats, came 
running through the swing gate that led on 
to the platforin. 

“There she is; there’s Ida!” they all 
shouted in chorus,as a bright face siniled at 
them from one of the car windows. 
upon followed a regular seige, and it really 
seemed as if ‘Ida’? would have been torn 
in pieces before she got out by these eager 
little lions. However, like Daniel, sie 
escaped unhurt, and the four were soon 
travelling briskly down the picturesque 
country road that led to the village of 
Branscot. 

At the door of the grey old vicarage stood 
the vicar, his wife, and daughter—Ida’'s 
father, mother, and sister. 

Meetings like these are too frequent to 
need description. After a lively tea, at 
which all were present, the younger child- 
ren were despatched to bed, Mr. Montague 
went out to pay sone pastoral! visit, and the 
remaining three set to work to unpack and 
stow away Ida's things, plying questions 
ineanwhile in a way that only mothers and 
sisters can. 

She had been staying at the house of a 
rich and very peculiar old aunt, of who 
they knew scarcely anything. Without 
any warning, she had written to say that 
sue would like ove of Ler nieces to pay her 
a short visit ; so unwillingly, and dreading 
a long, dull, seclusion, lda bad been sent 
off with many injunctions as co tidiness, 
punctuality, etc., qualities of which she 
stood in great need. 

“However did you manage to get down 
to break fast in time?” said Edith, the elder 
sister. 

¥I really baven’t the least idea; the more 
I think of it the more miraculous it seers, 
but I wasn’t late once. And tiny drawers, 
and room, and general appearance were 4 
pattern of neatness.”’ 

‘“‘Well,of course we sball expect the same 
perfection bere,’’ put in Mrs. Montague, as 
she arranged the linen ina long drawer,and 
gianced round at Ida, who was doing the 
easy in a huge Dover chair. 

“I hope not,’”’ was the answer: ‘a fort 
night was quite enough. You twust expect 
reaction after such a strain upon Iny Systerl. 


Towards the end of the time I quite began 
to feel as it 1 were dying of suppressed 
untidiness,’’ 
‘*Youroutward appearan ioesn tsuggee= 
Sy t r arr | ' I 
savy that j light s . 
» \ i | i 
luced to order,and 
off lor a quiet walk before suppe 


Half-way down the lane, they saw 
distance a tall clerical forin comir 
As it drew nearer, Fdith feitb 


ig WewaraU 


‘ r 


she wished sincerely that she didu’t recs 


Fate 4) 


“~~ 


of Branseot | 





| positions with the richest diguitary in the 
diocese. 
o * * a * * 


| especial 


There- | 


‘ 


nize people such a long way off. Ida's 
question did not improve matters either. 

“Does Mr. Forrest's business bring bin 
as ofterPto our house as it used to?” 

“Oltener,”’ replied her mother, in an 
undertone, as she siniled in return to the 
cheery greeting, and grasped the young 
fellow’s outstretched hand. 

‘“slad Ww see you home again, Miss Ida, 
I hope your aunt didn’t turn out the dragon 
you anticipated.’” Then,with aslight flush, 
and lifting his hat alinost reverentially, he 
offered his hand to Edith, and they ali 
turned round towards the village. 

Alinost insensibly the couples drifted 
apart, and Ida, with an amused expression, 
said to ber inother— 

“Mr. Forrest's business seems as much 
with Edith as with papa.” 

“Yes,”’ she answered, “I think there isa 
kind of mutual understanding amongst us 
all. Indeed, even now, be is mure likea 
son to ine than anything else, and no 
mother has ever had more reason w be 
proud anu thankful than I bave. Of course 
they would not be able to marry yet,unless 
Edward bad a windfall in the shape of a 
living; however, we may well leave that, 
since a% yet they are not engaged.”’ 

Mr. Montague followed thei into the 
house shortly, looking worried and put out. 

**W hat’s the matter, Richard ?”’ asked his 
wile. 

“The matter? why people seem perfectiy 
infatuated ; they are forever putting off to 
Soine convenient season, that never comes, 
things that are of the highest importance. 
There's that man White, duwn at Brook 
Farm; he has promised time after time to 
have the bridge mended or replaced, and 
there it is to-night ss bad as ever. [am 
certain there will be an accident sooner or 
later.” 

“Have you seen Mrs, Greenway ?”’ 

“Yes, i was in for awhile, and she seems 
no stronger. I saw Greenway hitinself, too; 
I'in afraid he was not quite sieady. Itisa 
thousand pities tue man won't forswear 
drink altogether; but it is the same old 
story: he means to reforin sometime; mean- 
while the habit is gaining influence over 
him. He says the cottage is not so comfort- 
able now that his wife is ill,and he feels the 
need of something to cheer him up. Poor 
fellow! I wish he,with thousands of others, 
would see the folly and danger of procrast- 
nation. By-the-way,Mrs. Greenway would 
like especially to see Ida; she longs for 
companionship. Where is the child?” 

“Iu the drawing-room at the piano,” 

“Aud the others?”’ 

“In the garden, I think; we had better 
leave them to themselves. ‘Two are coin- 
pany, you know, on such occasions,”’ 

Aud so it transpired that evening that the 
two who were such good counpany agreed 
to become one; and kdward Forrest went 
home feeling that though he was only a 
curate in a country parish, with four bun- 
dred dollars a year, he would not change 


Several days passed away without any 
incident. To Edith, of course, 
every day seemed special just now, but 
that was more a personal than a general 
tnatter. 

One thing troubled Ida, but even that 
was soon forgotten. When starting on her 
journey home, ber aunt had put a letter 
into her satchel, saying, ‘You will deliver 
this note when you get home, tiny dear,will 
you not? It will save the postage—never 
despise econoiny,in however stall a matter 
it may be exercised.”’ 

Ida promised, and then characteristicaily 
forgot all about it until the day after her 
arrival, when it was nowhere to be found. 

“You ought to write to Aunt Jane im- 
mediately and te!l her,’’ said Edith, very 
decidedly, “thanking her for her kindness 
at the saine time.” 

“Ob, mother did that last night, and 1 
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expect the note was really of no importance, 
Just to say she was glad to nave had ine, 
perhaps, though I don’t remember seeing 
who it was directed to.’”’ 

“Well, I certainly 
write,” repeated Edith. 

“Not to-day,’ was the lazy response. ‘1 
baven t an idea in ing head. I could no 
more write a letter to Aunt Jane now than 
J eould fly.” 

With such excuses the days slipped past , 
several notes were begun and thrown 
aside, and at last Ida persuaded hersel! 
that since it had been left so long without 
any apparent evil consequences accruing 
from it, she need trouble no further about 
it. 

One evening, sitting at the window, she 
saw Edwaril Forrest coming upthe lane, 
and taking it for granted that the vicarage 
was bis destination, rushed out to tneet 
bimn. 

“Why, Edward, how blue you look! | 
Come and bave soine music. You know | 


should 


think you 


When griping griefs the heart would wound 
And dulefal dumps the mind oppre 
Tien music with ber silver sound, 
And from the expression of your face, I 
should sav the yriefs were exceeding 
yripiteg. y i Sit in the easy chair, ana I 
‘ sy vou ‘He wasa pale young curate 
and see if that will bay Lhe Souulling 
‘ 
Yewt i, a Sis | i T 
if aly ith whom Ida sta,ed - 
an’ Listen ‘ 
DEAK Mi boBKEST,-—Sin I i 


| day light, 


| tidgeted. 
|) promise you it shail be seen to next 














received no answer to my letter of a fort- 
night age, I conclude that you did not 
think the living [offered you worth your 
acceptance, I have, therefore, by the 
advice of the bishop, bestowed it upon tne 
Rev. Archibald Casbell, who will,no doubt, 
prove 4 ics — pastor. 

fours truly, 

“Jane NEwTon,” 


“There has been some itmistake,"’ said 
Mr. Montague. “The jetter has miscarried 
in the post. It is a most unfortunate thing, 
for ol course the mischief is past repairing 
now, and it is achange you way pot Lave 
ayain fur years.”’ 

The words went like a knell to Ida's 
heart; the truth flashed upon her in a 
moment, chained ber, pale and conscience- 
stricken, to the place where she stood, 
One glance at Edith’s face told her that the 
conviction was mutual, and, blushing 
critnsen, she rushed upstairs and Locked 
herself in ber bedroom, so that in ber hu- 
tniliation she might be alone. How she 
hated and despised berself for her procrus 
tination and neglect! As it was, she bad 
probably deprived Edward and Edith of 
several years of married life, and she felt 
as if she could never face them again. 

Downstairs, Edith bad told the solution 
of Ue mystery, shielding Ida asimuch as 
possible from blame. 

The vicar was very angry ; #0 was Mrs, 
Montague, but she affected a mild view of 
tue casein order iwuollify her husband, 
and diseciused her real feelings aferwards 
in @ private interview with Edith. 


“Itis very disappointing, | know," she 


| 





finished up with; “but very likely this | 


will teach her a lesson which she 
have learned in ne other way.” 

So the storm blew over, 
describe her feelings accurately—‘‘slunk 
back inte society.”” She inade her peace 
with Mr. Forrest in a very affecting scene, 
aud Was so overcome by the generous way 
in winch be made nothing o 
she becaine his most devoted slave tor ever 
afterwards, and would have gone through 
fire and water—as the saying is—if be could 
have benefited thereby. 

Of course Miss Newton had to be written 
to, and this time Ida did her duty nobly. 
In a very penitent letter, she explained 
Mr. Forrest’s siience, and frankly confessed 
ber fault, neither siielding nor excusing 
herself. 

The outspoken tone of the letter pleased 
the old lady extremely, as did also the 


modesty and brevity of Mr. lorrest’s; so | 


much s, in fact, that one day they were all 
electrified by her coming upon them 
suddenly in person, and settling down at 
the viearage tora visit. Attirst her eccen- 
tricities were alinost too much for them, 
but gradually they overlooked them, and 
to respect ber forthe genuine kind-heart- 
edness that was tinanifest in all her actions, 
and the ready sympathy and yenerosity 
that showed, without respect of persons, to 
all who were in distress, She, on the 


would | 


and Ida—to | 


| clasped 


—s ———_—S————— 


at first were disposed to be kind, and his 
warped imagination and suspicious 
disposition converted even acta of neighbor- 
liness into allempts t) iipme upon bim, 
The children ran out of bis way as he 
passed through the village, and even bis 
very horse and dogs seemed instinctively 
to give him a wide berth. No one who 
could help itspoke to him, and be did not 
care to speak to them. But tonight he 
longed for something t do, or someone two 
talk to The vicar’s words kept running 
in bis bead, “You would be answerable 
flor the loas of life,’ and he could think of 
nothing else. The more he thought of it 
tho worse it grew, until his inind waa toll 
of it, and his overstrained  iimagination 
began to eonjure up all kinds of fearful 
scenes connected in some way or other with 
the rushing brook and touering bridge out- 
side, Every sousd startled Prey Every 
dim corner seemed peopled with moving 
shadows that tosh and beckoned. In 
his excitement be could not sit still, and 
yet he dared not rise, so, pillowing bis 
head on his aria, he tried t» collect his 
wandering thoughts By-and-by, from 
sheer exhaustion, be fel! asicep. 

But now what had been fancies seemed 


hideous realities; each vivid detail stood 
out in bold relief, each unrevyl sound 
thrilled him through and through. He 


was standing on the bridge watching the 
swift, dark current with tireless vigilaiice 
and as he looked there formed in the 
water faces, pale drowned faces, with - 
that moved as though they forined words, 
Gradually the whole surface tmoved 
towards him, and from the depths there 
caine aris that twinned thesnselves round 
the bridge on each side of bin, and with 
one snap it parted beneath bis feet and ha 
fell, strugyling wiidly, into the dark, oo.d 
water, only to be clutched and strangled 
by those same twining arms that bad 
the bridge a tmoment ago. He 


| woke gasping for Ureath and shaking with 


his loss that | 





| The thankful birds and tusects mee 


other band,by uuxing with them seemed to | 


grow younger aud more cheerful, more 
confidential and companionable, She soou 
recognized Mr. Forrest's value as a hard- 


working, liberal-minded pastor; and re- | 


gretting the lose that Ida's neglect had 
caused to ber own parish, sie deterinined 


cold and fear—woke in a tmoment to tall 
consciousness, With every senune alive,ever, 
nerve in full tenuson. The window was 
wide open. He could hear the lapping 
sound the water twawie agains. its banks, 
and the rustle of the trees, But, hark ! A 
crash of breaking wood, «4 dull, heavv 
splash, and then «nother as of falling stones, 
alfaint sound like @ ery, aud then silence ! 

The nan started Us bis feet, and by a 
strange fascination tmoved towards § the 
window; but all was dark oumide; there 
was nothing te be seen, and he wert 
mechanically back tothe table. All the old 
excitement seemed & leave hii. Undress 


ing carefully, be lay down and slept till 
morning. 
The torning dawned as it bad done 


inillions Of tines since Usalt first Line when 
the sun's rays touched the cloud-encireled 
earth and instituted 4 new era in ite history, 
their 
Hatin to (rod ia songs thal rose to heaven 
with the sweet incense of countioss flowers, 
and man weot forth to bis work and Ww his 
labor till the evening. 

The Jitthe string of nen that worked at 
Broo Faris came sauntering down the 
tields, enjoving the fresh tnornitg air, and 
wondering tuany tines «8 Lhey drew nearer 
that the inaster was nowhere about. The 
gate inte toe farssyard was near thustreain, 
afew yards trou the fatal bridge. Seo far 


| they got and stopped. 


tw use ber influeuce for him in other | 
quarters. 
* » - * * * 


“There is no peace tothe wicked,’’ says 
the Serigaure. Fariner White found there 
was none tor bit, at all events, People on 


the beck again?” 


all sides were tormenting him, about his | 


shaky briuige. And the tmore they tor. 
mented ius, the longer he putoff inending 
it. His tnoney was dearer to hin than his 
peace of inind, and at last he declared that 
they wight say what they liked, but until 


the bridge would abmolutely not carry a , 


wan across, nota nail should be put into 
it. 

**Kesides,’’ he said, “they had no call to 
go across bis land; why didn’t they go 
round by the road? {‘ they were #0 
righty anxious about their mafety, a inile 
aud a half extra walk, shouldu’t stand in 
their way.”’ 

One evening the vicar wook bim in hand 
and gave bin a yood talking to. The 


| iridge was becoming worse than ever ; the 


middle plank nad broken in at one end, 
leaving a gap, whieh, though passable by 
was very dangerous after dark. 


Mr. Montague told linus very strongly his 


| opinion of the watter, and finished by say- 
| bryg— 


“J consider, Mr. White, that should any 
fatal accident Lappen in consequence of 
vour neglect, you would be wholly auswer- 
able tor the ives of life.”’ 

The farmer cleared 
*Weii, well,”’ 


his threat and 
be said at length, 


week.” 
“Why oot this week?” persisted the 
Vicar. 
“Nay, I can’t, [I'm over-busy, Next 


week harvest will be well past, and then it 
Siiail be doue- 
“ the tmnaller Was 


left, and the taciner 
ts Lis supper, - 


alter carelully ji 
aud 


i 
specting Lis) preitiisos makin ail 
~ re. 
fpulsiie tise sutmiiner evening Myon 
leepened inte night, and all was restiul and 
r “4A rem it i pper 
, , | } ss 
a» 4 
- - 
. | aya i | 
s 4 Liat ‘ lage He Cou i Ca % 
id sti muid uot count bis enetnios 
llns i“aew nate teraper and harsii, un! 
{ ruin taliy lucse 


“Hado! Join, who's been damming up 
Them boys, I guess! 

“Not they; there's beeu ower much rain 
for tiat.”’ 

“Dear melil there ain't Join Greenway's 
barrow upside down in it.aud—good-lack !"’ 

The tnan got ne furtuer; nearly half the 
bridge was torn away, but that was not all. 
Beading over the side of the brook, now 
swollen by the leavy thunder rains to the 
size Of asinall river, they saw a sight that 
nade the strongest of thems quail and turn 
away sick and) boerrorstricken. Beneath 
the upturned barrow, lis wiite hands still 
clinging with a desperate yrip to the sodden 
handieos, lis face cut aud battered by the 
heavy stones altscmet beyond recogiuition, 
lay Jamem (rreenway He had evidently 
been there for wetne tine, tor the water lad 
washed the biel frou the gaping wounds 
in tis bead, as if conseious Ulat so precious 
Athing asa hbuiman being sShvuld have liad 
wore decent tiria 

Tie wneu looked binukly at each other, 
and then, asal by @etsiinon Consent, turned 
Silently away,back ayain tlirough the feids 
on to the road that led vs the viliave. There 
they gathered round the Vicarage door, and 
in broken sentences, not Knowing how best 
to deseritve in words the borrors of the 
noeetacia they Lal witnessed, tuey toid 
their story. 


As Spree july AS [7 MRI thie banwly was 
renoved ty the buouwse «f one of Mrs 
(sreenway 4 relat _and the news broken 
gently ty the uewly-imade widow, From 
the neighbors, Mr. Montague yasthered 
that the peoor tana had been employed for 
the barvest bv «a farmer who tived two 
niles away: 4nd that last tiiviitthe meen had 
had 4 supper se eoeorale lie sale housing 
of thir r Hie isad teen proiuvsed some 
stones ty a fe pW jalrorer Willi wiileths to 
build fornery in bis warden, and Was tt 
hay brougiit t nls tisat rolgcist, lis 
, bal aut el ' theout Uringing 
t “res iy feared tie 

4 i ar K att Stupper 
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like secriminal in prison, awaiting, witha 
kind of grim determination, the worst that 
might come. Four days had elapsed now 
since that strange night, and he felt that if 
he staved much longer in solitude, alone 
with bis conscience, his mind woald give 
crept out,round by the 


way. Sat dusk he 

read inte the sillage, lutending to go to the 
vicar and sirteally put binwelf into bis 
bands, Henad noarly gained the honse, 


when a ‘nan in one of the cottages saw bith, 
With a sevage shout, and suatching up the 
first thing that came to band, he rushed at 
the unhappy man. In an inconceivably 
short time, from every cottage round, there 
ran out mon, women, children, all eager, 
uncer the cover of this general retribution, 
to avenge their own particular grievances, 

Heediess of where ited to, forgetful that 


his way escape was cut off, the farmer 
fled down the road that led to his own 
lienasee. Ile eould not see the ground 
beneath bi feet: his eyes were blinded, 
hie head giddy, tie brain conseious of 
mething bot the velling crowd behind, He 
hardly tet the stones toat were raining on 


bien. His onlv toapulse was to fly onward, 
At jast be saw the fatmitlier gables, and, 
summoning up all bis strength fora fined 
effort, he quickens speed. But look ! 
Listen ' With one eonsent the pursuers 
atop, and from the a*xsermbled multitude 
there rises aery, repeated often, but too 
jate, “Tie bridge! The bridge!’ One 
wild shriek, one fearful leap from the 
swaying planksto the bank opposite, stray 


gling, clutching vainly at the tender grass, 
befalia backward into the surging current 
and is tote Away. 

- . . * * . 

Two years have passed, There has just 
been «a welding at Mranscot, aud we lear 
that the bridegrowu, the Rev. bdward 


Forrest, bas been presented with a valuable 
stv itn far istant frome the puarinis bie 
vacales. 


not 
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A Glove’s Evidence. 


NY bh. M. PANY. 


tT up the shutters, Tommy, and fasten 
the p dmeae called Mrs. Toppin trom her 
enug partor behind the shop. 

“Taint weven vet. Wants five minutes 
bby the church clock,” objected the bey, 
who, with om bands in hiss pockets, wis 
what ding the deorstep watching the 
heavy thundershower, 

Pres am vour're tad, bad.’ 
my went out reluctantly to perforiu: his 
tamk., Bde tad tastened the last bar of the 
shotters, re-entered the shop,and was about 
te clome the door, when he felt it) pushed 
“ently from without. 

Ob, please let me in,” implored the soft 
voice of a girl, who was enveloped from 
head ta feetin along waterprool, the lied 
of whieh partly concealed ter face. 

“But we're mit up for the tight, tiss,’’ 

“Ouly the window > and PT don't want to 
buy woeolsor cobroidery cottonvor wnvUl og 
of that mert. To wish to see Mrs, Poppin.’ 

+d bey becamityemm 7°" 

a a 

‘The boy disappeared into the parlor, and 
Mra. ‘IT: — at onee came into the shop. 

“Well? she said,not by any means with 
a conciiatory tone or inanner, 

“J wish to enter my name for a situation, 
You keep a registry office, | believe?" 

“| do—for And the woman 
looked, witha practised eve, a Little dubs 
ously atthe tall, graceful figure of the girl, 
marking ber seft volee and refined manner 


ote 


Whereon Toi 


aervanta,”’ 


as she asked, Javing a shilling on the 
counter: “Will you write down uy main, 
please?" 


Mre. Toppin puton her business manner, 
with berspectacios,in a moment and bavirg 
Hemiced ber boy to light the yas, she took a 
large book frou a drawer,dipped a pen inte 


the tuk, and said, oracularly 
oy atnee a 
“Margaret Jolismeon. 
+ Aye? 


‘Twetntytu 
*W isat Capmacity ila 
Asivtliny. 

“T suspect 
young women, 
you koow,”’ 

The girl took a letter from ber pocket, 
whieh she silentiv tanded to Mrs, Toppin. 

“Canon Hywel certify ——Mar- 
garet Jobuson—Chureh of Kuylend— 
well educated high tuoral character 
de ber duty in any capacity—orphan 
father, a tutor, died penniless a few troutios 
since—daughter jieft lo support herself’ 

Having inade entries in ber book to the 
altweve effect, Mrs. Toppin wave back tie 
letter.and turned over severa; leaves of the 
solume betore ber. Then, running her 
forefinger quickly down the page, sie 
arrested iteuddeniy. leoking up sharply 
over her epectacios, she said: 

‘Lady lanes wants «4 miald immediate: y. 
‘I aqua itiewd Vevtutiy person a liberal salary 


you ve vat been out before 
You'll require a charyeter, 


beeges to 





Willte yviven., (ne who has lived in a tight 
family preferresdt. 
“JT ain afraid | cannot fultil these require- 
trpetiie 
bou're the keliest I've seen. You 
peak ee ati Lliev lo, 1 thiee tepcost 
art. «4 ré ke «a Londoner. 
, ts 5 yy el, aed 
- ' ~ 
' sng “ iia mie ye ls Sles rare 
bard to piease, is tiny Lady Jakes!" eja 
hated Mre. Toppin, a she removed ber 
h ppeclacicn, Wijn d them, and trauslerred 
themn & LlLeir Case, 
yO 
~~ 


| ——e 





THE SATURDAY 


} 

The rain atill poured down in torrents, | 
but Margaret Johneon walked on regard lens 
of the storm. She bad no difficulty in 
finding the laige and iron gates. But when 
the doorof the large house was opened by a 

amnart fotuan, she felt not a little nervous | 
as she explained ber errand. In a fow 
ioments she was shown ints a roo, the 
amber and gilt furniture of which looked 
all the more gaudy when contrasted with 
the lady sitting there—a lady drdleed in the 
dee pew uvet expensive of widow's 
weeds. was a littie woman of florid 


aud 
Sipe 


l complesion, with light blue eyes, bright and 


— 


vivacious in manner, and looking younger 
than ber thirty years. Despite ber sombre 
crape, she wore wany diamond rings which 
ylittered on the fingers of her sina | white 
hands, and the white lisse arrangement on 
the top of ber fuzzy light bair was secured 
there by diamond pins. 

“A young pers after the place, my | 
lady,” announced the foetinan. | 

“Where have you lived 7" was the first | 
question of Lady Jakes, when the door 
wes clhused. 

Margaret proffered the letter Mrs. Toppin 
had read. The lady ran ber glance quickly 
over it. 

“Canon Bywell ?" she said, as she gave it | 
“Ol what a canon says—especially a 
true! My last 
didn’t seem to 
She wasn't 


brack. 
canon of PD 
penaid left save 


must be 


ahie 





treet pee 


know ber things from mine. 
honest. Atall events, I can have no fears 
on that seore respecting you with sucha 


tutean you dress hair ? 
Can vou sew well? Keep iy wardrobe in 
repair” Make and alter wy morning | 


Aresmen? In facet, do all that a lady's lady s 
deo?” 


character as this. 


aid shoot 
‘To the best of my belief, iwadam, I car 
des all Cietm.’ 


“You must always say ‘iny lady’ when 
Vou spwrak tr toe, 
Ves, ny lady."’ 

“Put back your hood, take off your hat, 


and let me have a look at you.’ 

The girl obeyed. Lady Jakes, looking 
scrutinizingly at the sweet face blushing 
beneath ber bold inspection, remarked that 
the large grey eves inet bers without finch. 
ing, and that the classically-sbaped head, 
round whiel the sueooth brown hair was 
siioply coiled, carried itself as proudly asa 
queen's. 

“You'll do,” said the lady shortly witha 
nod. “Ll engage you for atmonth on trial at 
twenty pounds a year. As this is Saturday 
and | au terribly in want of a tmaid, you 
had best remain. Fo will send for your 
things, wherever they may be, to-night.” 

Preliminaries bemg thus quickly settled, 
Margaret Johnson turned over a tresh page 
in ber bistery and began her new life inthe 
character of a lady's tuaid. 

Lady Jakes was the daughter of a rich 
eountry brewer. A year before this story 
opens she married an old city knight,whom 
weotliving in general and port wine in 
particular killed afew months after war- 
triage. During the preseribed period of her 
mourning, Lady Jakes elected tu live in the 
house left her ly her lather—the large stone 
house with the lodge and iron yates in the 


eountry town where she was born. She 
brought a large retinue trou London-- 
among thems the dishonest lady's maid, 


whese place she boped pow she had effici- 
ently supplied 

fhe new tmaid, however, had not been 
inany days in Lady Jakes’ service before it 
became paistully evident to the latter that 
there was more of the lady about Margaret 
Jobosen than abeut Lady Jakes herself. 
fis Knowledye yave rise to an uncoiuftort- 
thle feeling which ber ladyshipin vain tried 
to dispel. At first she resented the fact, but 
ultimately determined t+ turn it to account, 
It is tr # the country brewer's daughter | 
had received a lair enough education ata | 
large seo, butit was somewhat humiliat- | 
itigy ter Sits Cheat the daily coumpanlonship of 
a refined girl ithe Margaret Jchuson opened 
It showed 


out a tiew teranelot leartuity. 
her herown deficiencies, She knew herself 
L ften Ive ied, Abstiagal in Speech, quick and 


gauche in seater. ther waid, on the other 


| hand, spoke » », slLiv with lew words; 
but lime she Used were spoken in a low, 
sweet, inelodious voir. Her movements 
were the enulendinwouto! yrace, Her dresses 


riyorcusl¥ piain—were of some solt black 
stufl that esuny Clameiv to ber tigure, with 
the parrowest tliat white at .broat and 
wrists, Sle was in ecurniog tor her father, 
whe bad died 4 few urontim back, she said ; 
trst os all os relerriny to herself or 
ber antecedents the girl was reticent in the 
extreme. 

Lady Jakes 


€¢.-* 
ib ° 


ioved = to have. her hair 
brosted. Sle was 48iVacious little woman 
mdexe tatle > perbaps the action soothed 
ther. Shi would «it by the lhour before her 
tulet vliass tu an elaborately -trituimed pely- 
stuie Margaret stood Orushing with 
memteony the thick, rather coarse, 
light leatr, whieh afterwards had to be 


plaited and curled amd trizzed. 


previe 


alow 


(hoe dav, little more (ban aimonth after 
Margaret s arrival. toistress and maid were 
thus engaged, when the loriner said ab. 
ripe v 

“You wears roatenrts, Joloson.’’ 

Nes, ‘ 

‘Nia stresses forteui their servants to 
vear jewels ttieat can’t be your reason 

rw y Vivat is it ? 

It ima 1 {les Z. i suppose, mv 
oly 

ae 8 i think it bad taste—jin plain 
Eogiis ty wear tuese spleudid 
rings 7 


| time 


| drawer ; 


,; CACiletnent 


EVENING POST. 


“If l am tbeand to answer, 
scarcely qood taste, my lady.” 

The lady laughed a bit seoffingly. Her 
ruddy eheeks grew ruddier. She bit her 
under lip. 

“You're a strange girl, Johnson,” she re- 
inarked presentiv, “aml vou know a good 
deal more than | would credit most maids 
with knowing, «he haven't been out betore 
How you get your iieas ! 
puzzles me, but you hore got them. l'vea 
good inind to put dewn my jewelry ull I 
begin my second mourning. And—I like 
those plain black gowns you wear. 
is certainly « stvie about them, and the 
way you do your bair.” 

“J wish I could eateh a little of that girl’s 
manner,” she theught as she watched her 
in the glass, “I wish [ were as tall and 
slim as she is! What pretty hands she has 
—as white almost as mine—but they are 





hands are not so stvall as nine 

From that day Lady Jakes laid by her 
rings, her thick gold chain. She ceased to 
friz and eurl ber hair. The simall white 
lisse arrangement rested securely on her 


| bead without the aid of diamond pins, She 


lowered her voice in speaking—when she 
could recollect. She moved about more 
slowly—when she had time, To her 


‘servants it was no secret that Lady Jakes 


was copying ber maid. They looked on as 
atan amusing comedy, and smiled. 

lt was ‘assize week" at Mcdworth, a 
of great importance in that old 
country town, To obtain a seat in court— 
to pave fora few hours at the judge, the 


| certain it 1s in this bouse. 


of retinement | 








} : e 
I think it | “Policetnan,” she began, as the astonished 


domestics, male and female, came hurrying 
forward, “policeman, a valuatle diamond 
ring is missing and must be found. I am 
I suspect no one 
ia particular, mind, but, my servants’ 
drawers and boxes must be searched at 
once. Allexcept my maid’s. She, 5 know, 
is honest.’’ 
A babel of indignant protestations here 
arose, which was only quieted by Margaret 


| coming forward and saying in ber clear low 


There | 


| not so sinali——No, I am quite sure her | 


| and 
| eagerly whom 


barristers, the jury, and the prisoners—was | 


aspecios of mid dissipation in which Lady 
Jakes thought she might indulge, notwith- 
standing ber recent widuwhood. Accord- 
lnyglv she went. 

On her return—it was almost her dinner 
hour, and Margaret was assisting at her 
toilette—she said: ET met with quite an 
adventure to-day, Johnson ! The heat was 
so dreadiul in that close, stuffy gallery, I 
nearly fainted. I had ts have water and 
sinelling salts brought tome, and at last, 
was obliged to be assisted downstairs, One 
of the barristers, in his wig and gown— 
such a handsome fellow, [I bad noticed hitmn 
betore—happened to be standing at the 
bottom of the stairs, and ordered ine to be 
taken into a nice cool room. He was 80 


| polite that when Teame round I inquired 


his name. He said it was Charles Bywell. 
‘Related to Canon Bywell ?’ I asked, and 
he told me he was his nephew and only 
llwing relative. I expect to see something 


/ more of Mr. Bywell,”’ she added, siniling 
“ 


| apprised of it. 


tones: “If Lady Jakes orders ber servants 
to be subjected to this indignity, they can 
but submit; the rewlier ail are Us assist Lis 
nan in his unpleasant offiee, the quicker it 
will be over. My roow: shall be searched 
with the rest.” 

So saying, she placed her hand gently on 
the shoulder of a young bousemaid who 
was sobbing bitterly. Her words—-above 
all, ber gentle warmth of tsanner—went 
straight to the hearts of these very men and 
women who thus far had levked at ber 
askance, if not with batred. Now, each one 
seeined more impatient than the rest to 
have his and her possessions searched. The 
proceedings probably would bave lasted 
lar into the night, but for one simple 
incident. 

‘Pass that—it's the lady’s imnaid’s room— 
come to mine,” cried the voung girl 
Margaret bai befriended. 
But the functionary of the .aw stood still. 
He had an eye to business, and did not care 
to go over the samme ground twfie. “We'll 
take tien as they come,” be replied, and 
turned into Margaret's room. 

A detailed account of the 
would be needless. It was of short 
ation. 

Lady Jakes, who had retired to the draw- 
ing-rooin, awalling the result, was soon 
A Knock at the docr, per- 
mission to enter given, and the policeman 
and Margaret Johnsen appeared upon the 
threshold. Margaie.:, pate as death, fixed 
her large earnest eyes on ber imistress’2; 
there was a pleading, pitiful expression in 
them, but noappearance of guilt or shame. 

“The ring was found in this young 
wolinan’s box, ny lady; she says she’s 
innocent,” announced the policeman. 

“Found in Johnson's box. Is it possible?’ 

The man smiled slightly, and, with a 
hasty glance at the accused and at the door 
as though alittle doubtful about its being 
safe to let go his hold, he stepped cautiously 


searck bere 
dur- 


| across the floor to Lady Jakes and laid the 


signiticantly, as she looked at berselfin thy | 
glass,“and then,ne doubt. shall have some | 
| ine forthe ring I might bave given it to 


news for you emeerning your old patron, 
Johnson.’ 

Had ber ladyship been less occupied with 
her toilette and ber own thoughts, she 
night have remarked the deep blush, suc 
ceeded by a Ceathly palor oa the face of 
her usually cali attendant. Twice Margaret 
attempted to speak, but voice failed her, 
At last, a8 steadily as she could, she said : 
“Will vou dome the very preat ft vor of 
not mentioning ny Haine lo——Mr,. By well, 
ny lady ?”" 


“You are too late, Johnson, for Il have 
already mentioned it. | told him it was 
owing to the very excellent character 


written by his uncle, the Canon, that I had 
obtained my present inmaid. He looked 
anything but pleased, and muttered sume- 
thing below his breath not complimentary 
tothe Canon. There was no 
question hin, however. Giveime my fan. 
Dear, dear, bow warm it is, And, how 
pale you look, Jolnsou! I suppose it is 
the heat that’s aflecting everybody.”’ 

The ftollowing tmorning Lady Jakes 
decided again to attend the court. At the 
last moment before setting off she felt an 
irresistable desire to wear her diamond 
rings. Accordingly she took them trom 
the drawer, where they had lain tor the 
last few weeks, and placed them on her 
fingers. (me, bowever, was missing; in 
Vain she turned over ail the cor tents of the 
I was met there. She chargea 
Maryaret to find it, and restore it io her on 
ber return. 

Her ladyship caine from the court late 
and in the worst of tempers. The heat 
had been excessive, the cuses tried 
teresting, and ber bandsome barrister ac- 
quaintance of the day betore bad simply 
bowed to her asshe passed lim, whereas 
she expected he would have spogen at 


| least, if not eseorted ber to her carriage. 


Altygether it bad been a day of disap- 
polntinents. 

“Where is my ring?” 
words to Margaret. 

“Tain sorry I cannot tind it,’’ replied the 
girl. “I bave searebed for it frou the time 
you left till now.” 

“Not found it?) Then it isthe old story!” 
cried Lady Jakes impetuously. “I have 
been robbed! [tis most abominable that 
servants should be se dishonest. My last 
tnald was a convicted thiet, and now be 

“Do you suspect me,Lady Jakes?” asked 
Maryaret speaking very quietly but raising 
her head proudly, as with a straight and 
level glance she looked full at her tnistress., 

“Don't be ridiculous, Johnson. You 
know ldonaA. Canon Br well's letter was 
sufficient to prevent that. But I'm deter- 


were 





tnined ty find the thief, though, and to have 
ny rity cK. Send for a pollceuian 
, 
} “ 
x - Ss r 
. « _ 
~ ba “ svil 
L isn WAS ‘ 4 ,,iitie antic pat 
ny What Was lo &.1ue, ten ininutes later he 
Loreotsuclal @ poeel tere ilieer to the house, 
*Now calla tie servants and come with 


them bere,” sad Lady Jakes, who in her 


the hall, 


ljau yeoene out lutw 


time then to , 


} 


unin- | 


nissing ring upon ihe table vy her side. 
“Oh, Johuson! This is ta» bad!’ she 
cried. “Haven't I trusted you in every 
way? Haven't I treated you more as a 
trend than aservant? If you tad ashed 


you. Oh, it is infamous that I should have 
been so deceived! And Canon Bywell 
gave vou such a character, bo! Have you 
nothiag to say for yourself? Can't you 
speak, girl !’’ 

The great tears stood in Margaret's eyes, 
but did not fall. She looked piteousiy 
from her mistress to the flushed aud excited 
faces of the servants whe had foliowed. 

*] have nothing to say, exeept that I am 


innocent. I did not put it there,” she 
faltered. 
“Tnnocent!’ sneered the policeman, 


“the ring was hidden in the finger of a 
glove. On the topof ber loeked box, my 
lady, was lying this pair of glowes. I might 
just have tossed them om one sue, but, 
thinks J], they're sinart gleves wow tur a 
lady 8 inaid, and bandled them alasest by 
chance. Inside the finger of one of them 
I found thisring. Queer biding-place and 
clever.” 

As he spoke he pushed the ring into the 
third finger of the right hand glove, in il- 
lustration of his words, ‘Aus I to take 
away the young wotan on the charge ?’’ 

But the poor yirl heard no mre; sue bad 
fainted. 

“No, no, I won't turn her away to-night,”’ 
auswered Lady Jakes, whose auger was fast 
abating. “Carry her up to ber room, some 
of you. She can stay tll iworning. Leave 
the gloves, policeuian, and if vou iook in at 
breakfast-timne to-morrow I will tell you 
what I have decided to do.” 7 

No sooner had Margaret been conveyed 
insensible to her room,than Mr. iywell 
was announced. Now Lady Jakes had 


| looked forward to receiving the handsome 
| barrister—should he call—in aealin, even 


stately, fashion; bet the painful ov-urrence 
that bad just transpired effectually ¢flaced 
all such intentions. After apologizing tor 
making so late a eall, explaining briefly 


| that he had been detained in eourt, be said: 


her first | 


“IT was inostanxious to see you on 4 private 
inatter of myown. Indeed, I find myselt 
in a position of such difficulty that Tau in 
4a ineasure bound to take you tute my eon. 
fidence. Margaret Jotsn«en——" : 
“Oh, Mr. By well!” she interrupted eagerly, 
“have you come to speak to me about that 
wretched girl ? Whatever it is, it can 
Scarcely be worse than I already know. 
How inlamously she bas deceived as allt” 
“Pardon ine. 1 do not understand vou in 
the least.” : 
“No? | thought of course it was some- 
thing about her character vou bad eome to 
telline. Well, then, it is for met. impart 
acontidence ty you. Afterall your uncle, 
the Canon, said of alter alithe kind- 
ness and consideration | bave shown her,— 
would you believe IT she has turned it 


her, 


CaSliVv on her ¢« 

“Or course it bas distressed @ terribly 
she continued, “tor I hiwe inate quite a 
companion—a friend—of Jolnson. But 
when I missed ny tnost waluable diamond 
ring to-day, sent fora policeman, bat 
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servants’ boxes searched, and the ring was 
discovered in her box—why then you see 
| there could be no question of her guilt.” 
Mr. Bywell rose trom his seat. The hand 
resting on the table shook, but bis voice 


was steady as be asked with studied calm- 
ness: “You sent for a _ policeman? 
~ her ? Had ber things searched ?”’ 


“No, no. You do netunderstand. I did 
not suspect ber, I told the man to search 
the other servants’ boxes, not hers. I 
suppose she thought in such a Liding-piace 
the ring would not be discovered.” 

“W hat hiding-place 7” 

“The finger of a glove. Clever idea, was 
it not? The policeman bimself said so and 
but for the fact that be was struck with the 
sinartness ol the gloves, be says it inight 
never have been discovered.” 

*(;00d beavens! Where is she now ?”’ 

“Ob, she is in ber own room. She 
fainted dead off when she saw the case was 
so strong against ber. I told the policemnan 
I would not tarn her out to-night. He is 
to call in the morning. 
I spall have decided what to do.”’ 

While Lady Jakes was speaking, her 
hearer resuined bis seat. He appeared to 
have been extraordinarily affected, she 
thought, by her disclosure; but now he 
recovered his self-possession and locked 
quietly thoughtful, as though 


She wondered if she had told it well ? 

“That is the ring, those are the gloves,’ 
she observed presently, banding both 
across the table. 

Pushing tve ring trom him with a little 
scornful gesture,be took up the gloves,and, 
passing bis band across his forehead, fell to 
yazing at them with the greatest intentness, 
It alinost seemed that he appealed to them 
mutely for a revelation of the truth, and 
that be waited expecting it might comme to 
him. His next proceeding was to examine 
thein closely. 

They were a pair of long, tan-colored 
Suede gloves, of the 


mousquetaires, and new. He noticed that 


the right hand giove only had been tried | 
ou. He placed the ring in the third finger. | 


Lady Jakes 
irksome. 

Presently be looked up. The expression 
ot his face bad so completeivy changed that 
it startled Ler. “I sbould like to makea 
little bet with you,”’ he said, playfully. ‘“‘A 
dozen pair of those pretty gloves to one 
that the accused is innocent—and that you 
shall prove ber so.” 

“I prove ber innocent, when I know so 
well she is not?”’ 


began to find the silence 


“I take eight an! a quarter, Lady Jakes; ' 





your size is—let me see Ah! 
these gloves will be guide sufficient. They 
will exactly fit you.” 

“No. Those are a quarter of «size too 
large.” 


“Indeed ? Still they look small enough. | 


I dare say the numbers are not al ways to be 
relied o1< Irrespective of figures,I believe 
these gloves will fit you.” 

“How persistent you are, Mr. Bywell! I 
tell you they are too large.” 

‘But, seriously, you cannct be sure witb- 
our a 

“Trying them on? 
tried them on?” 

“You, Lady Jakes? Impossible!’ 

“Yes, i bave. And as you seem so much 
surprised, I'll tell you bow it bappened. 
One éay I went into my maid's room and 
saw ber box open. It contained her co!ored 
things which sbe is not wearing. On the 
top or thein lay a Jovely pair of long Suede 
gloves. One doesn't expect one's servants, 
you know, to wear such gloves as these. 
Tan-colored Suede mnousquetaires had just 
come into fashion when tiny poor husband 
died, so I bave never been able to weara 

ir.” 

**Aad you tried on this glove—just to see 
how tap mousquetaires would suit you?” 
he inquired, with an eagerness he could not 
repress. 

“I did; for that reason partly. And for 
another. I thought my band was less than 
Johnson's; and it is.’’ 

“Try this on now, dear Lady Jakes. To 
oblige ine. Do!’ 

Laughing and blushing, she complied, 
Searcely noticing that he slipped the ring 
upon her finger first. 

The glove was too large, as sie had said. 
He appeared about to button it, and leaned 
over her for that purpose, when, suddenly, 
looking towards the door: “Quick! Take 
it off !"" be cried, as though fearful of some 


Well, suppose I have 








one appearing on the scene. 

It was a laise alarin, ut one that answered 
his pur pose better almost than be had dared 
to hope. 

The giove was pulled off with ail the haste 
he could desire. Mr. Bywell pointed to her 
hand. 

“Where on earth is iny ring?’ she asked. 

Without speaking, be turned it out of the 
third finger of the yvlove. 

But this was net enough for Mr. Bywell. 
He waited for the lady to say something 
more. 

“It is the most extraordinary thing I 
ever beard of 1’ sue exclaimed, flushed and 
breathiess wiih excitement. ‘It is exactly 
what must have happened when | tried on 
that glove in my maid's rooin. | remeu.ber 
— i off in just such haste, thinking 

heard soinebody coming and not wishing 
tw be caught. The slways a 


iitkie larye fr 1216. Itinust bave remained 


rig was 


ms | twa “ i iy Lie ~ 
M af waret Johvs is Duce ta 
Thank ¥ Lady Jakes. I isa 

ny wager, be sani, jul Liy, Willi ai 
intense satisiaction. “Aud now I 
request you so send for—Miss Jolnson. 
The communication I bad to inake WO you 
2 uust be made ip ber presence.” 


biiUse 


In the mean time | 


he were | 
going over in his mind ali she had told him. | 


make known as | 
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While Lady Jakes sent for her maid, Mr. 


Bywell paced up and down the room, his 
eyes tixed on the carpet, bos lips compressed 
and his appearance generally betokening 
| that he neither desired to speak nur to be 
| Spoken to. 
| At last the door opened, and Margaret— 
very pale, and evidently suffering acutely 
—entered. When, however, she perceived 
who was with Ledy Jakes her face became 
suffused with blushes ; she drew back as 


| though about to leave the room. In a 
| inoment Mr. Bywell was at her side. 
| “Courage, my dear!” be whispered. 


Then aloud, and taking ber handin his: 
“Lady Jakes, I came bere this evening to 
claim my promised bride. My uncle—on 
whom from boyhood I have been dependant 
—refused to acknowledj:e me as his heir if 
| I married my old tuter’s daughter. This 
| dear girl wrote me a note bidding me fare- 
well; and rather thar blight, as she 
supposed, my worldly prospects, she leit 
her native place, and, being poor, sought a 
Situation, believing thus to raise an insur- 
mountable barrier between us. This was 
at my uncle's instigati_n and by his help. 
His opposition now is ended.” 

He paused. Margaret raised her eves 
to his wondering! y—the look of love and 
joy that shone in them she could not hide. 
*Your uncle at last consents 7" she asked. 

“T had news this morning of his death,” 
| Was the reply. 
| Lady Jakes, enchanted with this denoue- 
ment, kissed Margaret impulsively, 
forcing ber into a chair besi¢e ber while 
} She recounted with genuine feeling how 

the mistake about the ring bad occured, 

“I shall never like tan Suede mousque- 
| taires again !"’ she added, with asigi that 
was almost a Sob. 

“Pray Co not blame those gloves,’’ said 
Mr. Bywell, smiling. “I gave thein to 
Margzeret. The acecideut might have nap- 
pened with any other kind.” 

There remains nothing more to add, 
except that Margaret Jolinson was shortly 
afterwards married to Mr. Byweli; that 
Lady Jakes, discarding ber mourning, was 
present at the wedding ; and that this story 
18 a true one. 

— -—_—> « —<—s— 


Dr. Merton's Sister. 


BY EE. LINWood sMITH. 





Merton lovked, all of a sudden, so 

much older than he really was; nor 
why, froin being a man full of wnirth and 
loving society, be seemed t shun both. 
jut his sister Alice suspected the cause 
long, long before Mrs Merton herself was 
roused to the faintest glimmer of the truth, 
and the the truth was sad enough, for Dr. 
Merton was in debt! And he had gone on 
—at first, feeling sure of reeovering his 
stand point ; then, doubting ; next, desper- 
ate, and unable to face the future, which 
|} had become dreadtul t» him because of his 
wile and children. He loved his sister, too 
—no one could live in the sane house with 
Alice Merton and not grow to love her; 
but she was not so beipless as was Mrs, 
| Merton and the peer ebildren. Poor 
children indeed! Brought up in selfin- 
duigent habits by a foolish motner, they 
were truly to be pitied if it was to come to 
the sharp trial of having to find another 
home. 

How had such a state of things come 
about in a thriving household, such as was 
that of Dr. Merton? First of all it bad 
begun by increased expenditure on Mrs. 
| Merton’s part; om ber insistance for a 

liberal income to spend ; on berurter want 

of business capacity. Next, the doctor, 
who was but too go <d-natured, was itnp sed 
‘on by the sonof an old friend—induced to 

become his security ter three hundred 
pounds, which the doctor had to pay after 
ali; then, one vear be had anumber of bad 
debts, and was not wise enough tosay to 
bis wife that tuev could not afford to give 
dinner-parties, 
would be made if be did so ; 
generous-hearted, he would not curtail his 
sister’s allowance of a bundred a year; tor 
Alice did many things in the household— 
taught the children, waiked out with them; 
tnade things for their wear ; sav edithe ex- 
pense of inusic-lessons for the elder giris 
(sbe being a brilliant pianist), and her 
brother argued that, if Alice tnarried and 
left them, tuevy would never get her place 
supplied by paving anvone €ise a hundred 
pounds ayear and that Such allowance was 
her due. 

“I think a hundred avyear is reailv inore 
than Alice wants.”” said Mrs. Merton, 
gravely. “I myself bave only a hundred 

land fifty from you, Ediuunod, tor cress and 

my own private expenses; and I go out a 

great deal more than Alice dues, and ain 

obliged to support certain charities you 
know.” 

“Yes, ny dear,”’ 
“but it we bad a governess for the yirl, and 
had, besides, to pay for all the things— 
frocks, pinatores, ete.--which Alice inakes 
for thea: (and which you say you have no 
time for), it wert set us 4 great deal more 
than the san: I give tv Alice. Twenty-five 

juarter is ttre mnie for her 
eX penses, oousidering ail she lveS for us, 


And this was freaiivy & true that Mrs. 


N Meron knew why it was that Dr. 


and as he was 


pounds 4 
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knowing what an outery | 


| bad the courage to add, “Oh, Ediuiuud, is it 
| that you are indebt?” 


responded the doctor ; ' 


M 
\ ‘ r bor To bi 
= L ” 
iia a sa ¥t ¥ eau « y lie 
woman, Lighsiy ntellectual, and fond of f 
literary purs ts. It wasa trouble to her 
} & feel vbiiged ts de 








ot the day to the monotony of school work, 
and to mending and making tor the 
children ; but she saw bow things were 
drifting in her brother's household, and set 
hersel!, so tur as might be, to stem the tite. 
But for her, matters would have oome, long 
since, to a crisis; for even halfa dozen years 
ago, when Alice had first arrived at Dale 
House (as the doctor's residence was 
called) that adv: rse tide bad setin which 
was eventually i swell large enough to 
engulf all withinit. As vet, however, the 
swell was invisible, aave te such a cluse 
watcher as loving Alice Meron. 

In the evening she made up tor the mo- 
notony of her day, eagerly rending the new 
books which were plentiful in her brother's 
house. 

**Alice, dear,’ said the doctor, one day to 
his sister, ‘you louk tired—are you working 





too hard ?" 

“Not a bit—I like work,” said she, cheer- | 
ily. 

“Yes; but I hope you don't read all 
night as well as alithe evening. Several 
times when 1 bave come in iate, or, been 
salled up early, | have beard a noise in 
— room which is over my study you 

now, and I have ineant to speak to you 
about it. You should not presume ou 
your good health.”’ 

Alice laughingiy promised “to be care- 
ful,’ and there the matter dropped ; but 
her brother was pretty sure that she still 
sat up to study, or rose at some unearthly 
hour to read up scientific subjects, of which 
she confessed herself tond. 

“What is the use of all this brain work, 
Alice ?"’ asked the doctor, “Some day you 
will marry that nice fellow, Samuel Orios- 
by, and then you will not need to study."’ 

Alice tiushed up at ber brother's remark. 

“Tam very sorry you have taken such an 
erroneous notion into your bead, kdmund,”’ 
said she. “Let me assure you that Mr. 
Ormsby and myselfare on frendiy teruss, 
and nothing more. Nor even will be,” 
added she, nentally, witha sigh that she 
dared not perinit to escape her. 

It was a Sigh which carried with it a good 
deal of hidden heart-grief. For in reality 
Alice Merton loved Samuel Ormsby with 
deep devotion; but she was inwardly 
persuaded that he cared nothing whatever 
tor her, and that be would either not man y 
at all, or else choose a wile very brilliant 
and accomplisbed. 

“And I am quiet; I should never make a 
figure in society. Once I thought he cared 
for me! how foolish it was t> bave had such 
dreams !"’ 

She had known Mr. Oruimby for two years 
now. He bad bought a very charming 
property in the neighborhood, and lived 
aboutsix miles frou: Dr. Merton's residence, 
having brougbt bis mother and two sisters 
to make their home with hin. 

“The handsome Mr. Orinsby,"’ as some of 
the young ladies styled him, was much 
scught after by all the tamilies in the 
neighborhood, and Alice met hii continu- 
ally at dinner-parties, dances, and lawn- 
tennis matches. And he appeared to have 
great deligot in meeting ber cn every 
occasion, till one fatal day when a cousin of 
the Merton's caine down to pay them a 
visit. 

This cousin was a young surgeon begin- 
ning a practice in a London suburb; but 
one August brought a short boliday, and he 
bad run down to see his cousins in the 
coubtry. 

Charined with the place, 
overflowing with good spirits, the young 
man thoroughly enjoved himself, and was 
proud to escort Alice to an archery, dance, 
and tennis party. Mrs. Merton, too, had 
given a garden-party during the young 
surgeon’s visit, and many people, amongst 
others the Ormsbys, had remarked his 
attentions to Alice. 

It was froin this date that Samuel Orins 
by’sinterest in Miss Merton appeared to 
subside, and a cold chill fell upon the girl's 
hitherto sunny existence—for her own heart 
had made lite bright tor her, despite her 
busy days,s#e full often of duties uninterest- 
ing to one of her bent. 

Poor Alice! she wept now often when she 
was alone, instead of smniling; but there 
dawned aday when she becainé conscious | 
that she inust have to weep for other sorrow 
than the loss of Samuei Orcnsbv's affection, 
for she perceived that her brother was very 
unbappy, and that he tried to oonceal his | 

| 


picturesue 


unhappiness, 

Why did she not ask him plainly what it 
was which troubled bim?. She did so,often ; 
but be al wayvsevaded her question, answer- 
ing either that she wasfullot fancies,or that 
in 4 profession such as his tt was tinpemssitle 
not to feel troubled sometimes. Bat Alice 
was not satisfied, although she Lad not yet 


The real state of the case was worse than 
Alice anticipated, for five vears ago, under 
stress of circumstances, the docto- had 
borrowed that three hundred pounds for 
which he bad bec ine surety, and which he 
had suddenly tound himself called on to 
pay, since which he had inanaged to meet 
the ruinous interest demanded: but the 
principal remained unpaid and detts which 
should have been discharged when due hat 
been suffered to accumulate because the 
money was needed to pay a debt never | 
incurred by the doctor. If he had only told 





his wile, things tnlght have been better: but 
alWAYS Kejt Silence, Vainiv treping that 
ihe i retu 1 t ie t Peelcure lie Steske 
ra i a 7 
4 
ws spending a! nest 


Vicarage, and the i iren were y ' 
bed. HKoth brother and sister held a book 


levute ber evergies most | in their hands, aud appeared Ww be reading, | 
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but, in truth, the thoughts of each were 
busy and sad, taking no heed of the page 
before thein, 

All at once, as Alice cast a furtive glance 
at her brother's care-worn face, she met his 
gaze fixed on her,full of tender anxiety. In 
an instant she defined that some crisis in 
bis griet had arrived- that he would speak 
out now, and confide to her bis secret 
trouble; and throwing aside her book, she 
sank on her knees by his side, pressing one 
of tus hands in hers, and repeating : 

“Edinund, tell ine what itis! There is 
something which is eating away your life!" 

And he, overmastered by his sorrow and 
the knowledge that he could no longer 
hide it, said, in a broken voice: 

"Yes, Alice, I ain wretched!" 

“And why?" she continued, “Ob! let 
me help you, whatever it is,dear Edmun:!!" 

“You, Alice?” said he, with a wan smile. 
“It is not vou who could help me in such a 
crisis as this, And it is 1 who ought to help 
you. But I have been weak, foolish, not 
careful enough, and my working expenses 
are heavy. Oh! Alice, we shall have to 
nove into a stall house, and iny wife must 
teach the girls. Hlow shall I teil her? For 
we are terribly in dedt, and ruin stares ne 
in the face. Think what | feel when I have 
to say to you, iny own sister, that you will 
have to go out and teach under another roof 
than mine!" 

The doctor, as he finished in a voice 
choked with emotion, was not surprised to 
see tears on his sister's face; but be certainiy 
wes astonished to perceive the eort of 
rapture in her eyes. 

“How much—bow much do you owe, 
Edinund ?” she cried, eagerly. 

‘Hundreds, Alice; and IT ean no longer 
hide iny secret froin the world, With our 
move into a smaller bouse the practice will 
be certain to go down, andthen what is to 
become of the children ?"" 

**But how much do vou owe, Edmund ?” 
panted Alice, ber lips apart. 

“Ilow twuch?" re-echoed the stricken 
nan. “So large asum that nothing but a 
miracie could save me, and miracles are 
not wrought in our time, especially for 
inortals such as 1." 

“Who knows?" gasped Alice, standing 
betore him with sparkling eyes. “How 
much do you owe, Edmund ?"" 

“Seven hundred pounds !"" said he, with 
a groan. 

“Then you are saved, dearest brother !"’ 
cried she, throwing ber arms round his 
neck and kissing his torehead. * Yea, 
saved, for I have put by eight hundred 
pounds, and it is all at your dispomal —every 
penny !"’ 

*You—you, Alice ?"’ murmured the be. 
wildered inan, not daring to trustin what 
he beard. 

“Yes, I, Edinund,”’ she answered, cling- 
ing tohim lovingly. “All the six years I 
have lived with you I nave put seventy 
pounds every year into the bank out ofthe 
hundred you allowed me. There is more 
than four hundred pounds. And the rest 
I have inade by writing articles and stories 
for different inagazines ; and once I illus 
trated a book. There is the secret of iny 
early rising or late going to bed. Oh, dear 
Edmund, IT meant to have kept silence till 
I had saved a thousand pounds ; but now is 
the tine to break silence, I will fete you 
my banking-book directly.” And she 
darted from the room, only to return with 
prools of her ability to take him safely over 
the top of that great wave which had been 
about to overwheli thein all, 

© * e - * 


Only a comparatively few hours had 
passed since the above bad transpired, but 
#ll his patients noticed that the doctor went 
about like anew iman. And before night 
fall of the second day aflerevery tradesinan 
was paid, and every farthing the doctor 
owed; and Alice hal settled to go and 
teach Lady Wittington’s two « aughters, 

“The position offers iteeit,’’ said she. “I 
mnust earn inoney, dear Edmund, and I 
should be culpable to refuse.” 

She did not add that she had beard that 
Mr. Ortmsby was just engaged to be 
toarried, and that it was also better that she 
*hould not ineet bit again. And soon all 
the neighborhood rang with the news that 
the beautiful Miss Merton, the doctor's 
sister, Was yoiInyg oul as 4 woverness, 

“Tuo glad, tor | was afraid atone time 
that you meant to propose to her, Samuel,’ 


| said his elder sister. 


“What!” replied he. Is she really going 
to teach Lady Wittington’s daughters? I 
thought she wasto tuarry that handsome 
cousin of hers the surgeon ? He said he 
was enyayed to her, and that he and she 
had settled to yet inarried over since he 
could remember anything.” 

“That is a yood thing” said Miss Ormeby, 
coldly. 

“A good thing ?’’ returned her brother. 
“Bat ber cousin would never let her go out 
to teach if she was engaged to bim ; and I, 
now | see a chance of winning her, will try 
to doso with tiny whole strength and will, 
She is the mest fascinating, the most lovely 
virl leverimet! I have not dared to trust 
myself to see her lately, but now I have 
hope ayain.”’ 

And this 1s bow it was that Samuel! Orr. 
by went wooing U Alice Merton, 
and that she consented to Dbeoome his wife 


peautiful 


‘ 


instead of woing ts teach Lady Wittington’s 


lauyhters And you tuay be sure that he 
Il notvaloe his tair bride t ews when 
earned trou: Dr. Merton wh vas she 
‘ 4 a ) ‘ e® car 
saps , ated 
_ a 
t + a 


earts woo would av ‘ 1 for 
fivided but for the duetor’s ‘reat trouble 


auc bis sister's uusellish alleetio 
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(Dur Uoung Folks. 


THE LEGEND OF THE REEDS, 
RY ASTLEY MH. BALDWIN 


Whatare the river reece ehtepering, 
In Music so e@eet and iow * 

Aly. these are the @orus they murmur, 
**My tale would tou Lhe te haow ?'" 


*%)  @erde he the « ing water, 
Till Meten a tear all day, 


Tf veo lll tell me tenn eters 


Wiitlet the river rolle away 
Spake the reed “tom a mal !t named Svrinkg, 
And there om « vet a ged named Pan, 
He liked me, tbat I diketn'’t like him, 
™, awart the « t's Tran 
"Pran very cot ie het cwifter 
The rewgh et Pa 1 purene 
Then b crted te the geet. on Cl: ope, 
"The re are nome ty hel + but you! 
‘"'Leame toa shining river 
Aved thirsty Tt mette drink, 


Aad the Bindi gots angered meitnto 


A reel athe river's brink. 
*Then Fs eres a te melancholy, 
Ail gathoerecd the reecde, ated mate 
A pipe > andhe tl ghtof cover 
hee ts The com prate-qeigers plaved 


a a 


LIVING IN A HOLE. 


BY JULIA A. CHODDAKID, 


TELIL vou n’s onlv a traveler's tale 

Ddlou't bellewe it abit. Yonder saucy 

tuft of trumpet hiehen is puffed up 
beesuse he ean see farther than lis 
Heighbors, and Galks tall-talk that no sober 
grev-beard wil ever beleve. We were 
always grey Thom t tell ane you see 
yellow, nav, doldem lichen on the rocks 
beyond. ‘Vell ute the Marines!" 

“TL dont care what vou say,’’ biew out 
the ill-wanvered trumpet lichen; “DT can 
see farther than vou. This litthe hole is 
netall the world!" 

“Do you bear hiu 7" said the venorable 
tultofyrey liehen, to another by bis side 
that had stexad the biaste of tnany a winter, 
“We are come toa pretly pass, to be tauglit 
by such babes, Coue, I wilitell vou some 
things that are true—which happened here 
some long VWears sinee., ‘That will show 
you Lam net narrow minded, and that I 
know tnere than you think. The world is 
thade upelrocks and sea, The sea is down 
below. ‘Dive reck Was tiade for yrey- 
lichen, and the sea for fishes, 
the sea talking down below, in a growling 
Way. Sometimes we yet splashed by it; 
but ones, along tine ago, there was a great 


mori, ano awtal storm, and the sea came | 


Oh, ibinakes ine shiver 
now to think of at, Well, we were blown 
about and almost uprooted by the rude 
wind, and suddenly there was a great roar- 
ing, and aswish and aswash,and Land My 
neighbors were ball drowned by a bis: 
wave. Yes and this dear beautilul liole of 
ours was filled with water, in which were 
awitnining Some strange creatures 1 atter- 
wards found were called tish."’ 


BwWeepitigg over tas, 


“‘Hey dey,’ TL beard one say to the 
other, ‘that was a whopper. I scarcely 
knew whether IT was on tiv head or ty 


tail. 
dav? It's berling 


What sethe imiatter with the sea to- 
over, To suppose! I 


wish old Neptuue woulda look after his 
prot r 

“Tt is what isealled abhigh tide,’ said 
another, ‘and I tear we are left here to | 
die ' 


“Nonsense,” said the first fish, ‘1 am 
Very comfortatle ifvou will only Keep out 
ofl inv Way, loere jan tuuch room to be 


sure, but there's nothing here bigwer than 


ourselves, To omustsav DPrather like it. 1 
sav, old wrev beard, sandthe rude creature 
to tnee, “ua ve avuat ft the way, will you, 


there s bo mann for vou bere,’ 

‘No, Sirs said Talarimed at his rough 
speech, ‘l bey vour pardon, but I can’t. I 
belong to asober anniv, and loam not in 
the habitoftwirling about as youare doing, 
] don’t see the use of it.’ 

“oP didu’t ask vou for your opinion of 
my conduct, Mr. What’s-your-name ! But 
Beelng You are se fond of talking, perbaps 
you'll tell ive what your name is?" 

“Tt is eXactiy Whit 1 was gelng lo ask, 








You hear | 








W ho, in the name of fortune, inay you be ?? | 


* *hle's tierboond y in particular When he's 
at home,’ said the other Osh. “There are 
otber fishin the sea besides him,’ and he 
laughed Ot to aplit his fias, “Poor old 
grev beard. You think this little hole is 
all the world. 
hole ten thousand Ciunes biyyer, 


“There was another swish-swasli, and the 
fisues were washed away, buta little pool 
of water was left here forinrny aday, tl 


Let ue teil vou the sea is a | 
Now you | 
know more than many of your neighbors,” | 
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and silently at it. Still it grew; and one 
morning the sun rose upen a patch of 
golden lichen as big as old grey beard hin- 
welt. 

“Perhaps you'll beliewe me now," said 
che tall trumpet tuf from the top of the 
hole: “*what is that but golden lichen ?’’ 

“Well, | contess you were rignt,’’ said 
the tuft from bei.w. “Now, then, perhaps 
you'll believe me,” 

“That's quite another thing. Seeing is 
believing, I've been told, but vour fine 
rigmarocle about things I've never seen, I 
inust decline to credit.” 

Tine went on, and the nookfin the 
granite rock became golden with oranyge- 
tinted lichen, a seed, too, of pink thrift was 
wafted froin the cliff abowe, and tock root 
and grew till a big c'ump crowned with 
rosy blossoms filled up baif the cleft. 

The grey lichen was humbled, and said 
meekly, “1 see there are other things than 
grey lichen, and this nook is nof all the 
world,” 

The pink thrift? flourished ; and as it 
becaine wore accustomed to its lonely hoine 
it also found a voice, 

“How beautiful vou are,” said the grey 
lichen, one day when the sunshine had 
warmed it, and the rosy balis of the 


thrift, tussed about by the wind, bad more | 


than once struck soltly the grey, dried-up 
tuft. 

“You are the most beautiful thing in the 
world,’’ 

“Ha, ha, ha,’ laughed the thrift, ‘you 
think this hole is the world. My grizziv 
friend, if you think me beautiful, what 
would you say to the rose and the violet, 
to the carnation and the lily ?" 

“The what?" sand the lichen, stupidly. 

“T am talking of lovely flowers that 
grow up in the world,’’ answered the 
tlirift. 

‘The world—why this is the world—and 
it is a thing quite iinpossibie that there can 
be anything inore beautiful than you are !"’ 
and the lichen shook his stuff yrer beard. 

“Hla, ha, ha,” again laughed out the 
young thrift pleasantly. “Why, old 
Krizzie, up in the garden where ty 
biossoms grew, and Trou: whence iny seed 
was walted, I was nobody; just a humble 
little useful servant ealled thnift. I grew 
in a sailor's garden, and I edged the borders 
which were tull of gay and beautiful 
flowers, ausong which I was despised and 
nobody,” 

“You will never make me believe that,”’ 
said the lichen, as a pink bail bounded 
against tus bristly breast. “You are the 
inost beautiful creature that ever lived, 
and the fish, and the sea, and this bole are 
the world.” 

“See here, Lewis, here's a lovely root of 
thrift, it will do to terder my garden; lend 
ine vour spade, T will take it hoine,’’ said a 
sweet voung Votee close by. 

Aud the tittle hole was suddenly over- 
shadowed by a fair child, with waxen skin 
and golden hair; anda tat hand loosened 
the thrift from the rock and placed itin a 
basket. ‘ 

The inhabitants of the hole were aghast— 
even the sanuey trumpets shook with fear. 

“Yos,"’ said another vorce, “and I will 
take this grey lichen for my grotto. T aim 
coing to cover it with shells and grey 
lichen, See how beautifal it is!’ 

A thrill of pleasure passed over the dried- 
up tuft al tuese words, Each discovery of 
beauty had vet more and : 
couraged the colorless adorninent of the 
rocks, and made hin teel bimself to be un- 
altractive and ugly. ** Yes, mixed with these 
pink shells it will look lovely, and what a 
beautiful tult it isall silvery and gray, and 
som. We will go home now, and I will 
border my garden with thrift, while you 
make your grotto. IT wouder why this 
flower is called thrift ?" 

“Just because it makes the most of what 


it has, only a neek in the rock anda few | 


Krains of earth in acrevice. On so little it 
lives, and yet looks yay and well-to-do and 
Charintan. ’ 

“Yes, T think the thrift deserves as much 
honor as the rose aad the lily who are 
petted and cared for and ¢ 
attention bestowed upon them.” 

“Yes, the thrift and the lichen adorn the 


cavern and the lonely rock, which, but for | 


them, would be tare and uaked. They do 
a good liklie Work of their own,” said the 
boy. 

That evening the thrift was planted care- 
fully rouml the gay border in 
garden, and the grotto 


was placed near 


enough for the lieben, which adorned its 


porch, to Whisper :— 

“Ab, thriit, my dear friend, the world is 
biggerthan |] theught and more beautiful 
than Tever conceived. I would not believe 
there was yolden lieben, or flowers other 
than yourself. DT thought our hole was the 
world. Now ! see we yo on discovering 
inere, aud Vet more beautiful things if we 
believe. And if there are beautiful 
things, of Which we newer dreamt when we 
lived inour bole, naw there not be more 
Lesulifui aud tote marvellous things yet 


allasitue sun dred itup. So Low, young bevenud ?" 
Lboaster, you see lL know everylling. It is Phere was a bower near the garden, and 
ric) tise Le a eot your tine discoveries, | tn it the clildreu were re ading an allegory 
] kuow Wore tha Uy neigbor,” aloud ; and asthe flower ceased speaking, 
“Aud eXpect ive te believe that long Lhese Words were beard 
arty ot yours, | suppose 2" said the tall “We only see a little way now. There 
t ‘ . sainake up frou are beaut undiscovered lands beyond 
>» gs evVing WIC ‘ -z Know. 
| 
. I “ x “ i ‘ ~ 
kr 
t A ~ ir 
t . ‘ P t % 
. » * bige tat i oul iis + KDOW 
} a4, ‘ ‘ t ylisten gaily @i rhuey ‘ Mele. 
¥ t ar j site near to the ul- — ec ke 
bigs t t en t , : at ri ' } 
i 4 ny yellow Chitieade las a bas er shop the floor tiles 
ity ‘.and grew, and grew apd | of which are joined at the corners by genuu- 
Perey dichen lovked suspiciously | ine silver dollars, 





more dis- | 


have 80 uUlUuca | 


(srace’s | 
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BEHIND THE VEIL. 





BY E. LINWOOD SMITH. 





AM a woman-hater. I date my woman- 


hating tendencies from the time M iss | 


Emma Talbot was placed under my 
care, during a trip from Liverpool to tue 
Isie of Man. 

She had been staving with ber aunt near 
Derby for several mnonths, 

Her brother, Harry, was one of the gayest 
and most reckless feilows in the place. It 
was through him that I became acquainted 
with his sister. 

She wasa lovely blonde, and knew how 
te show her beauty to the best advantage. 

Of course I fell in love with her directly, 

/ and was led to believe that she did not dis- 
like me, until she teld me of her intention 
to return to the Isle of Man, and that her 
cousins, three mischief-loving girls, were 
coming to take her back with them, 

I never saw such gifis. The youngest 
especially distinguished herself the day 
alter her arrival, by getting her time- 
honored aunton the top of a rock, which 
could only be reached by a ladder. 

W hile ber aunt was enjoying the view, 
Kitty accidentally knocked the ladder down 
and walked off as unconcernedly as if no- 
thing lad happened. 

It was not untilhan hour 
wiile I was pouring a flood 
into ber listening ear, that she started up, 
interrupting one of iny best metaphors, anil 
exclaimed, “I wonder if aunt Talbot has 
gone home ver?” 


or two after, 


/and tathers, Of 





THE OPOSSUM. 


ow many young people ever went 
opossum hunting? In the wooded 
western, middle and Southern States 
inis is a favorite ainusements of the country 
boys, black and white. Sometimes the 
girls go out, too, along with their brothers 
moonlight nights, wita 





' some lively dogs and alot of lively boys, 





of eloquence | 


And she started off on a run to release | 


the poor woumn from her captivity. 

I determined to make a formal declara- 
tion of love on the trip 
imp of musebief, Kitty, but Emma Talbot; 
for, thought I, the poor thing is so desper- 
ately in love with me that I really 
marry her or she will gocrazy. Such things 
have happened. 

So, after innutnerable boxes and tranks 
were safely on board, my beloved Ewina 
promised to go on deck with me, 

I will here mention that Harry Talbot 
(who was escorting the three cousins) and 
ny peerless Eimiina were twins, and, asa 
natural consequence, looked very inuch 
alike, the more So as Euma wore her hair 
In Short curls, 

Before coming on deck, she had some 
alteration to make in Ler toilet: so I went 
up to see if there was any place where I 
could gain ber promise to love and obey 
Ine, elec. 

I found hee waiting for me; but I was 
surprised to find her wrapped up with a 
thick veil over her face. 

I requested Emina to take off that unbe- 


coming veil: but before she could answer, 


Kitty said she bad a sudden attack of 
neuralgia, and must Keep it on tor fear of 
getting more cold. 

I made no ado, but took her to the deck. 
As we passed I imagined I heard the sound 
or sinothered laughter several times, but 


immediately thought it must be something | 


ip connection 
steainer. 

I led her to a seat, where we had a fine 
view of the river, and seated myself in minv 
inost graceful attitude. I had practised 
it before starting until I bad learnt it 
pertectly. 

She seemed to know what was coming, 
for she was very quiet. 

“Now,” thought I, “is the time.”’ 

So IT coummenced, 


“Emina, these waters remind me of life; 


with the working of he 


| sometimes it glides smooth! y,and someciunes 


it is disturbed by storins, Emina 

Aud here I stopped, baving forgotten the 
next clause. 

I felt in my breast-pocket for my speech. 
It wasn’t there, nor in any other of ny 
pockets, LT imust bave mislaid it. : 

Suddenly I remembered having read in 
some novel that deeds were better than 
words; taking her neatly-gloved hand in 
mine, 1 commenced at the next part of my 
speech that I remeuibered. 

*Einina, dearest angel, you love me, and 
I ain happy.” 

Here she gave a sob. 

*Loveliest of woinan, you do not deny it. 
Will you be my mate’ For lam a poor 
lost dove, waiting for a kindred spirit to 
cherish until death.” 

At this interesting point she became very 
much aflected,for she put her bandkercbief 
under her veil, and sobbed aloud. 

When she stopped, I continued. 

“Kinma, my own beautiful dove,will you 
promise to love ine always?” 

I heard a very taint *Yes,"’ from under 
that odious veil ; yet it was distinct enough 
for ine to hear. I took ber band. She did 
not resist. 

“Dear, devoted one,” said I, in an irre. 
sistably sweet voice, **will you not give ine 
one token of your tove? Will you not 
grant meone kiss from those lips that vie 
with the cherry iu sweetness and beauty?" 

“Yes, love,’ was all I couid hear: but 
that was enough. 

I tore aside that hateful veil (she had 
kept it down during the whole aff iir) and 
beheld—Harry Falbot! 

‘There was no mistake, for he sat laughing 
aS though he'd go into hysterics, " 





I] rusued towards tne door, and there I 
nel withbsuch a rec as | ever was 
i S screw 
‘ rh al \ " 4 
Kitty, ist ‘ L ia j led 
ne my Written ce aration, w ‘h she ha 
; : T " rat 


i 
she di 
806, that, “she thought she had better return 
it, a8 I inight have oeceasion to use 
Now, reader, do yoy 
| hating women ? 


picked up somewhere, Ssaviny, as 


itagain,. 
blame ime for 


home—neot to the! 


must | 





there is fun. Boys are oceasionally willing 
to tra.ap the woods all night, over bill and 
valley, and wade creeks ‘possum hunting, 
when it almost kills them te work unudly 
in the cornfield balf a day. 

The opossum is a strange animal ia some 
respects. Even the young people who 
have often seen it hardly know how peculiar 
itis. To begin, it is a marsupial. What 
does that mean ? Listen: The Latin 
word “inarsupium” means a bag. The 
teinale opossum has a bunch of tolds «of 
skin upon the under part of her body, just 
in front of her hind legs. Tn this bag she 
carries ber bibies until they are old enough 
to take care of themselves. When first 
born they are blind, weak, and as helpless 
asa buman baby. So she carries them In 
the leather pouch, snug and wari. 

Alter awhile the little ones get too large 
for the pouch, But their wise mother 
knows just where to put them then. She 
remembers what her mother did with her 
when she was an infant. The opposum has 
what is called a prehensile tail. ‘*Prehen- 
siie’? means able to take hold of. The 
opossutn tail is long, strong and hairless. 
Atthe end itcan curl around and catch 
hold of anytbing exactly as you curve your 
fingers to grasp something. You have 
seen monkeys hang by their tails in cages ? 
Well that is the sort ofa tail the opossum 
has, Itean swing trom branch to branch 
of atree by its tail, When the young opos- 


sums outgrow their leather cradle their 
mother lets them out. Ste bends her own 
loug, strong tail up over her back. Then 


she says to her children: 

“Hiteh on!’ 

The little things seamper up on her back. 
They curl their own little tails around her 
big “one, exactly asachild clings with its 
fingers around one’s neck. Then away they 
go, a jolly tamily, with a row of little tals 
evrled around a big one, 

Madame Opossuin never leaves her child- 
ren at home to burn themselves up or get 
into mischief when she goes visiting, but, 
like a careful inamuna, She takes them with 
her. 

You bave heard the expression, “Playing 
‘possuin.”? When this animal is caught 't 
will curl itself up and pretend to be dead. 
Though Knocked about and moved it will 
keep pertectly still,as though there wes not 
abreathof life in itt Butit vou let it alone, 
and go away and leave it, the creature will 
seainper off to the woods in a hurry. It is 
not very much dead, 

The opposum looks something like a pig 
in the face and in the shape of its body. It 
isabout as high a3 a large cat, but much 
heavier. It is covered with long, grayish 
fur. You would know one from this de- 
scription if you were to see it. You would 
recognize the long, hairless, hooked tail, 
that is something like the stiff lash of a 
whip. 

The flesh of the animal is good for food, 


It tastes something like voung pig. White 
people, however, are not fond of it, But to 


the negro nothing tastes much better than 
nice, fat, baked ’possut.. 
— —=_ © <p. 

THE CAMELLIA.—Ferdinand VI. of 
Spain, while suffering under the hereditary 
melancholy froin which he subsequently 
died, was pacing to and fro one December 
day in the year 1739, in his bedroom in the 
Palace Royal of Madrid. He was inter- 
rupted by the entrance of Maria Theresa, 
his queen, who bounded gayly into the 
room. Inher hand she held a flower of 
dazzling whiteness, which sie presented to 
her husband. “A beautitul flower, but 
scentiess,’’ exclaimed the king, folding in 
his arms the wile whom he passionately 
loved. ‘It isthe new flower of the Philip- 
pines,” said the queen. “Il have kept the 
best for vou.’’ The fthower which Maria 
Theresa brous;ht to her husband a eentury 
and a half ago had been presented to ber 
the previous day by a Jesuit missionary 
just returned from the Indies. Craving an 
audience from his sovereign, be brought his 
offering, 4 Small shrub with glossy green 
leaves,on which blossomed two magnificent 
white flowers, and which he bad brought 
froin the island of Luzon,one of the Philip 
pine group. It was about three teet in 
height, and grew in «a vase of mother-of- 
peari. The Jesuit donor was nained Camel. 
lia,and the new flower was called after him 
Camellia. Cuttings from the rare shrub 
were caretully cultivated in the hothouses 
of El Buen Retiro at Madrid. Thouga it 
was introduced into Spain toward the end 
of 1739, the new flower or Father Camellia 
reinained tor a long tiie in a state of semi. 
obscurity, as the possessors je +! susly 
guarded it lest it should beeome © snimen, 
But the nonopoly was gradually relaxed, 
and the cainellia now blooms nearly as 
universally as other beautiful ornaments of 
the flower garden. 


rt 0 


CARE OF PLANTS.—AIl smeooth-leaved 
ints, Ke tl VY, Ss ; 

‘ ek Sulng Ww ad ~ 4 

) Ss 4 > ed is r . 
midds } a hor ot . wer ’ 
Water should be giv is ded, w het 
daily or weekly. Do not water until the 
Sil IS Somewhat dry. Keeping the earth 


constantly wet makes 
plants. Let the water be of 
temperature as the rovuin, 
dry out rapidly, 


Soon unhealthy 


the same 
Hanging plants 
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THE EXILE. 





BY RITA. 
—_——_ *s 
*Say, foreign bird of mournful mien, with sadness 
in thy singing, 
Where ts the nest thea lovest best, say, 
thou winging ?** 
‘| have no nest; In sad 
roan, 


whither art 


unrest unceasingly I 


Yet ease of mind may never Gnd, nor gain a happy 
home. 

fold | had a fatherland, in vouth’s delightful 
lays, 

And led a lie of golden hepe amid the myrtle 
sprays; 

My roundelay the IHvelong day I chanted to my 
mate, 


master tate, 
When suddenly down swooped a hawk, and dead be- 
fore my eyes 


j lies. 
Since then, bereft of hope and home, and, partner- 
less, undone, ’ 


A lonely exile have I strayed beneath an alien sun : 

With drooping wings and weary frame, hither and 
thither cast 

From shore to shore, by 
driving blast, 

Untili, my tvilsome wand’ rings o'er, I reach the si- 
lent wate, 

Whereunts all created things must come, Or soon or 
late, 

The cruel hawk, the little bird, his unoffending prey; 

For ev’nthis wondrous universe must thither pass 
away. 


random chance or by the 


ER en ee — 


THINGS UNPLEASANT. 





HE largest tarantula Lever saw paid me 

a Visit one evening, says a writer from 
one of the Bahama Islands, in the West 
Indies, and walked into the parlor without 
wailing to be announced. Several gentle- 
men were spending the evening with me, 
and we were thinking about anything but 
spiders, when somebody exclaimed : 

“There’s a ground spider!" If a hand 
grenade had come through the ceiling and 
dropped on the floor none of us could 
have been on our feet quicker. Everybody 
jumped back two or three feet, for the 
beast was right in our midst. He was on the 
floor at our feet, not a yard away trom 
any of us,and had walked in as unconcern 
edly as pessible. He was, without any ex- 
agveration, as large as the crown of a man's 
hat. His legs looked as thick as the neck 
ot a small bottie, and they were covered 
with coul black hairs, some of which were 
more than an inch long. 

Fortunately 1 was tollowing a custom at 
that time of leaving the floor uncarpeted, 
and we had no trouble to see him against 
the ligitt colored boards. There was imme- 
diately a rush for walking-sticks and um- 
brellas to fight him with; but one gentle- 
man, with great presence of mind, picked 
upalarge ottoman that stood near and 
threw itathim. That one shot put an end 
to the tarantula’s career. 

I don’t know whether he was a grand- 
father spider, or why he was so large; but 
he was big enough to make anytody—evenu 
people used to seeing them—shudder to 
look at him. Ile was sett, and the ottoman 
left nothing o1 him but a big spot on the 





floor larger than the rim of a hat, and a 
litle heap of black hair and legs. He was 


And deemed a love so strong as ours might well oer- 


j The light of all wy life struck dead in those fell talons 


sect had crawled a foot ortwo up his vic 
tim’s back, leaving a fiery red mark wher- 
ever a claw had touched. And all this time 
the gentleman was enjoying the sensation 


him. 

From this, and some similar experiences, 
it is quite fashionable in the tropics toshake 
| your clotbes well before putting them on 
I remember a lady—a new arrival at the 
hotel—asking me one day whether I hung 
up my shoes at nigh to keep the insects out 
of them. 

A full-grown scorpion is from two to five 
and a half inches long, and his color is a 
| Sort of ashy gray. He has eight legs, upon 
all of which minute hairs grow, and his tail 
is much longer than there is any necessity 
tor, considering the size of his body. The 
tail is, in fact, only a continuation of his 
| body, and I have included that in measur- 
_ing his length. {tis at the end of his tail 
that he carries his venomous sting, and 
when he curls up his body into a semi. 
circle, and brings that lively end ot his 
tail to bear upon an enemy, the enemy can- 
not drop him too soon. His body is no- 
whereas thick asa leadpencil, but at the 
head it branches out into claws, or horns,or 
acditional legs, whichever you ,ike to call 
them, so thatin shape he is somewhat like 
atack hammer. He is shaped very much 
like a hammer-headed shark, only hammer- 
headed sharks are not familiar enough in 
northern waters to serve for an illustration. 
He is a creature of mold and slime like tLe 
snail. Let an old box lie on the ground, 
particularly in a moist place, till the bottom 
board begins to decay, and your scorpion 
trap is ready. When you want your game 
lift up your box and there is your scor 
pion. But be caretul to take hold of the 
box near the top, and not get your fingers in 
his way ; forthe scorpion is very rapid in 
his motions, and he will give you a sting 
before you know it. When he strikes you 
with the end of his tail, like a wasp, he ex 
udes a venomous liquid, and a man might 
better hold a red-hot iron in his hand than 
get the tenth part of adrop of this liquid 
into his blood. It is not necessarily fatal, 
particularly in the Bahamas; but it con- 
denses the heat of forty furnaces. 

—-> - > — 


z Brains of told, | 


Every vice figuts against virtue. 

Without a rich heart wealth is an ugly 
beggar. 

Counterfeit piety can never bring in true 
pleasure. 

Services and kindness neglected make 
friendship suspected. 


Our vices are like our nails. Even as we 
cut them they grow again 

Such as are careless of themselves are 
seldom mindtul of others 

If tradesmen mnake their weights lighter 
they make their sins heavier. 

Whoso keepeth his mouth and his tongue, 
keepeth his soul from trouties. 





too badly used up to be kept fora curiosity, 
so we pitched him out and went on with | 
the conversation. The other gentlemen did | 
not consider him a particularly large one, 
but he was much larger than any I saw in 
Arkansas or anywhere else, and I have 
never seen as large a specimen in Nassau 
since, 

Tlie centipede’s poison lies in lis claws. 
There is a bent and very sharp claw at the 
end of each leg which sticks into the flesh, 
and if he gets one of these c’aws into you 
he quickly pulls himself up upon your 
hand, or whatever part of you he has hold 
of, and sets in the rest. I have talked with 
people who have been poisoned by centi- 
pedes, and they describe the sensation as 
anything but pleasant. He has not, of 
course, a hundred legs, but Le has a great 
many, and makes them all count. 

One gentleman in Nassau described to me 
a thrilling encounter he had with a centi- 
pede. On going to bed one night he put on 
that long white linen garment which is so 


comforting to the senses in a hot climate, 


and it did not take him long to discover | 


off. 








It men are so wicked with religion, 


what would they be without 1? 

It is easy to look down on others ; to 
look down on ourselves is the difficulty 

Of all commentaries upon the Seriptures, 
good examples are the best and the liveliest. 
The fear that prevents hearing, and the | 


bigotry that -huns seeing. ¢nslaves and blights 


of having a hundred hot needles run into 


EVENING POST. 


Femininities. 
i Quill pens are again becoming fashion 


The salary of a lady in waiting to Queen 
Vietoria is (2 4 a year. 


common in the male sex asin the female. 


It does not cost much to get married in 


New Jersey. The license fee is only twelve cents 


An Indian doctress pulls teeth to the 


music of a German band, in a ¢ incianati, ©, 
let. 


wand 


| forasituation. soon we expectto hear of **vouth- 
| ful eoctogenarians.*’ 
A Chinese woman, with feet only three 
Inches long, passed through Pittsburg en 
Warhiagton, a few days ago. 


route for 


present ata party given recently by a Tennessee wo- 
man in honor of her dl birthday. 
Ten willion dollars’ worth of 


were soldin the United States last vear. 
gvod deal of money gone to waist. 


corsets 
That's a 


Housekeepers should understand house 


keeping. The most unreasonable mistresses are 


those who du not know what they want. 


‘Glucose,’ Boston 


' 
, 
| “is about three-fl the as sweet as cane 


observes a“ paper, 
sugar, ani 
about one-fifth as sweet asthe average Bostum mai- 
den.** 

A Polish woman living in Schenectady, 
N. Y., has become afflicted 


manifests itself in a desire to kiss every person ste 


with ineantitv, whieh 


meets. 
A fox hunt afler breakfast, in) compli 
mentte the bride, who ls affine cquestri nae, is te 


be indulged in by the principals and guests at a wea- 
diug to take place in New York. 


Mark Twain told the Vassar College stu 
dents that his usual price fora reading was $i), but 
that there he was quite satisfied to take W cents and 
get the other $499.50 looking at the girls. 


An epitaph, which reads as follows, is 
among those in a Keesville, N. Vo, cemetery 
Here lies the bodies of two sisters dear 


One's buried tn Ireland 
A couple who had been married for thirty 


three divorced receothy in Pittstield, 
Mass., while in four other cases exactly a quarter of 


the other lies here. 


years, was 


acentury had elapsed siuce the nuptlals were thee 
“My cear,’’ asked Mrs. Wiggs of Mrs 
Diges, “Can you telline why they call them 
nures?** ‘*Yes,"* 
have to tourpure head around to see how it hangs.” 


tour 


was the reply, ‘itis because you 


A thirty-year-old resident of Starksboro, 
Vt., while washing the dishes, a few 
nounced toher five childrea that she thought «te 
was:lying, and laid down upon a bed, where she ex- 
pired almost lummediately. 


days age, an- 


thought it would be fun te black their faces, woforta- 
nately gotacoloring preparation that 
off. It acts like dye on the skin, and chemists «ay it 
will probably not wear off for mouths. 


went wash 


“Filty cents."* **Martar, lie saad, 


‘you'd better get it pulled. 


for pulling ?*° 
turning to his wife, 
Decoration Day was originated in 1862 
went with her husband into the Union army, « sear 
after their marriage, and remained until the end of 
the war, ministeriug to the wounded and dying, 
Three Canadian after 


funds for several years, are now collecting giris te- 


Jadies, soliciting 


tween the ages of Uhree and Ciirteen Vears [rom rttee 
of the worst quarters of Loudon and bringing then 
to Ca rada, where they are provided with homes in 


the country. 


Of the 50,000 postmasters’ reports which 
are sent tothe depariment in Washington, the sec- 
ond best in point of style aud accuracy, is said ter be 


Avpd yetthere are men whe continue te 


wy a tady. 
insist that women cannot, and will not, ever leara 


business ways of dulug busine-«. 


Ina Boston store window are five pairs 
of shoes @hich look as if they hard trees nade for a 
many giants. They are thirteen inceles long vf 
inches wide, and are manufactured of 
grain leather The order for them cane fr i Na 
ville, Tenn., and they are said to tbe intended ur a 


mother and four daughters 





Patience is a very easy thing to talk 


about, but hard enough tu practice for the best of us. 
It is unbecoming the character of a wise 
man to commit the fault for which he reproves oth- | 


lost, much !ust ; honor lost, mure lust , sou) lost, all 
lost. 
Don’t put away your religion in the pock- 


need of it 


| 
| 
} 
ers. | 
Fortune lost, nothing lost; courage 


ets of vour Sunday clothes, Yuu have 
every day. 
Whenever the good done to us does not 


touch and penetrate the heart, it wounds and irri- 


tates our vanity. 


The value of any possession may be chief 


ly estimated by the relief it can afford ustn our time 
of greatest nee S 


There is no remorse so lee p as that which 
availing : if -«“ i Le spared ite pains, ie 


retuemtert 


gle « L ¢ 


No man can hone SUV 4&5 10 be 


hat thers was something init. A moment |, : 
from t« pta ‘ 
Juter i centipedc Was fastened I » his back, 
y Was trying to tear the \W f 
4} - 
} 
for dear I 
ing to be almost tor ff and the gentle : ge ra Z 
} ' , . 1 ¢# made and st . : “ 
ar ad to cal. for elp te ave li} pulled 
man had i for h ipto have Lim pull akely the larecr numee mclustions weubd be len | 


by the time assistance arrived the in- | proved by delay i 





| from the Soclety for the 


| burgiarious iutruder over te 


have a medal 
of € rime I 


teugh eraetled ints 


One Chicago sir] should 
Prevention 


other night a young North side 


her rouiw through au open window, and © grat ed 
with tiins ; and alter chohing ree Thos t of tbe 
mouth, where he liad sicealed them, handed ¢t 


the police 


A medical man advises the disuse ot 


feather dusters, and advises the use of a eloth to 
wipe away dust. He asks ‘De yor know what 
are doing when vou brush duet away? ¥ 3 

nate in the alr, and consed ntiv intrewluce inte voor 
own interior, tuto vour tiesues and respirators 
wane, sil sort. of eges, spores, 


murderous vilbrionmes whieh dust comtas 


epidemic gerios, and 


The etiquette of hand-shaking is simy! 


No man should assume to take ala " 
| offered. A lady eaten’ erhandanda«a we the ye 
tiemantotake it. (in introoueti ‘ 2 . 
ried lady generall hakes a 
sft I thie a ren w re 
‘ 4 ' ! ‘ 
Five p ie tt f t 
anl-sliaking take jis 
She} dav ( Kf i f 
" 
va * 
ra a t 


Two girls out in Sacramento, Cal., who 


A farmer and his wife went into a den 
tist’s. “How much do you charge fur Gilling 
teeth 7° asked the farmer, ‘From G2 to ‘And 


at Arlington, itis said, by Mrs. Sarah J. Evans whe | 


' 
' 
i 
| 





Color-blindness is said to be ten times as | 


| is sald te have had Sm articles reje 


A “‘middle-aged girl" recently advertised | 


Representatives of five generations were | 





. . . 
Fasculinities. 

The ungloved gentleman is no 
considered correct hy sm lety 

Where one man gets weary hunting for 
rest, ten get tired hunting for pi+asure. 

Senator Pendleton's father was Alexan 
der Hamilton's «cond in the latter’sduel wi h Aaroca 
Berr 

An enterprising Creole ot New Orleans 


ted before one was 


longer 


published. 


Among catfish it is not the mother fish 
which takes care of the egae and young, but the male 
or father fish 

Asbestos asa lining tor men's hata is a 
Being a non-conductor of heat, the ad- 
Vantage l+ apparent. 

An athlete advises stair-climbers not to 
They showid 


new idea, 


herry ner to spring from stair te stair, 


| step Grnty, leisurely, and keep erect. 


Beecher says that the book of Revela- 
tloms was written for (irtentals, aud that It ie ‘‘omly 
here and there a white man can anderstand it." 


Dom Pedro, the Emperor of Brazil, has 
reigned for fifty-three years longer than any other 
living sovereign. He «as tut six years ofd 


called tu the throne. 


wheno 


A clergyman, slightly beyond two score 
were married, in 


parenta, it le 


and ten, and «a mites 16 years oli, 
Trenton, a few daysage. The bride's 
said, consented to the unton 
A smile went round the Supreme Court 
jedge an 
court would 


when «a bachelor 
nounced that for the re«t of the terms the 


‘ | rated te diveor 
A woman in Wilton, 
husband recently celo brated the 
Her first two husthande died short 

f matrimony, 


reum the other day 


pr ately tee 


Conn., and her 
fiftieth anuaolversary 
of their weriding. 
iy alter entering the bans 


Take your children yourself, if you think 
tt right, to places of amusement: tet them assortate 


sou with theirenjoyments when they are parents 


themoctves the memory of It will in@uence them ia 


the teeatment of their children 


patrols 


Sometimes he gets bevrond hie 


Cleveland has a policeman who 
his beat fast asleep 
beat, and Cecasionally he comes into collision with an 


open gate, He manages to tare the corners all right, 


| amlis the marvel and eovy of the force. 


Edwards Pierrepont once wrote to his 
eon: You may be lnvited tya tall of dimaner be- 


cause jou dance of tell a gould story . but no one since 
the time of Queen Elizabeth has been made a Cabinet 


Minister of « Lord (hancellor for any such reasons. 


Va, had 
an affair of “*honor’’ the other night, and engaged in 
After fourteen rounds, in 


Tw. negroes of Wheeling, W 
a teutting due cach of 
which their heads crasbed together like rocks, they 
were satisfied, both being covered with blowd and se- 
verely wounded, 

Foreign missionaries, according to a par- 
agfaph that has been obtaining extended currency, 
sometimes manaze to become weallly, and the cave 
of Reo. Mr. Laogham, a Wesleyan missionary, who 
owns nearly allot the city of Leowka (Fiji [slanda) be 
cited as an example. 

The Russian soldier in the field is 


ofmany virtues. Al home, 
hut one view te speak of He will get drune when he 


a man 
in peace, indeed, he has 
la ducile 
whom, Indeed, he 


were merely @ 


ean, and heep drunk as long ashe can. Hb 
obeve his oMeer 
if he 


by natore, and ble 
al'resses as “little lather, a- 
child 


A wedding was delayed ina neighbor- 


ing «itv, recently, on account of the alweence of the 


clergyman whe had been luvited to perform the cere- 


me sud inquiry developed the fact that the letter 
ob the lergv man hadtecn f ted teu the the 
i twas so undecipheratie ‘othe recipient that be 


had been unable lo make out the signature 


An innocent man, atter serving since 
¥. ar¢. jas onder an eight vears sentence in the 
Vassachusetis state Prison, bas just been pardoned 
' the Cdeoverner of that state iy was evicted of 
hay ca | sulted a chill tthe latter recently con- 
feseed that her testimony wee falee, and contrived 


for the purpose of ekeusing a cas ol truancy. 


A young mantnay be too ingenious for 


A Vv ! ‘ for tar the fellow tn Jackson 
‘ “ ma [we “ *ettra etreet «ar 
ach Ir ‘ «bop ot t lLready Gs agelst the 
" tte ‘ i an ‘ r hile 
‘ fandys ‘ nell t for tb 
ancl i r ha teen diep See | 


six of a tamily of twelve children of a 
K atisa 


et without Clristan names, being designated 


miati Hiihougit wre what up years, are as 


numer Thi ather'a tdea 1 ! let Hie ; trer 


ro® up te the age of reacon, aud then ch Ome nates 


eatistactory to themeeives, es that thes ai net be 
pelled to go through iife with oues fastened tu 
som that they dislase 


**How,”’ said a yentieoman to afnend who 


Wished te cote a tuatt f vy ts eto a lady 
wii teeont ' ‘ sa ? wit er how can 
» «certain of her rea ling the letter eecing that 
v have directed toler ani * “Tivat l have 
snag ffs re “as the 
‘ ‘ “ ‘ vy. for I hay 
put a a ; % ‘ tle f r 

It ought to be general known that a 
. hha ‘ sasat rary fe 
az a x When a 
ay i 

7. 
1 t er water 
I ta t rt at 

‘ P 

Tl) , ° 
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NEW YORK FASHIONS. 





Modes Materials and Methods at Metropolitan 
Centres. 





The modes and the moods of May do not 


aseiini.ate. 
The weather still presents acold shoul- 


der, and the atmospheres swing round a 


circle of ceaseless change. 
Trains are obligatory for dressy indoor 

toilets. 
Costumes for 


vachiing, and traveling are short. 
mousseline de 


street, seaside, dancing, 


Sumner suites of challie 


laine and cashinere are trimmed with 


woolen lace, and have hats and parasols to 


tiatet. 
Kobe dresses of Clhudda cloth, albatross 


or nun's veiling, io wiite or oolors, are 


finistied borders «of 
broche, 
Many handsome velvet brocades for sui. 


with illuminated 


ner, Show unique fruit: desijzgos in canvas 


grounds, and are plamn!: though profusely 
draped over full skirts of surat. 

Nothing could) be tore exquisite thar 
the new musliosin fraitaod flower patterns 
ou White, black or plain-coiored grounds 
parnished with cascades of creain or tinted 
laces 

Soft tinished sateens in geometrica 
designs, lustrous as satin and flexible as 
foulard, share favor with the serviceable 
and adaptive prongees which come in pat 
terns tor house dresses, nichiv embroidered 
and with tamdels siowlig just how to make 
ther ype. 

The same latitude prevails in choosing 
tnateriais for tbrital dresses that is given in 
other present Lashions, 

hor brides’ dresses white satin is tie tirst 
but for 


weddings, organdie muslin and tine lace 


tnaterial chosen, wart Weather 
with profuse flower decorations is tiost ap- 
propriate, 

Drab-white, or pure white cloth trimmed 
with gold braid tnakes, when in the hands 
ofa first-class English ladies’ tailor like 
tedfern, inakes the prettiest and most ele 
cant poing-away dress and Newrrhket, or 
traveling ulster that a bride can wear, This 
white and drat-white cloth cleans adiuira- 
biv. 

lor traveling or general adaptability as 
well as for full-dress cecasrons, Pioi's Prish 
poplios, popularized by the Qlucen of bag- 
by Lord & Taylor 
public denna 
tiaterial, It 


lund, and specialized 
seemrtotilanieche in the 
unengroseed by any other 
possesses three claims to service combined 
inoneother tabric, Itis fexitle, dustdely- 
ing and anerushable. 
* * * * * ” 

Qlouaint novelties are seen at all the fur- 
Histity centres, 
tnoderate cmt 
perineates the province of home. 
window larm- 


Stvle, ciad in eomsfort, at 


Painted portieres, tmantel 


brequins are a late conceit ino artistic fur- 
ri osiltige. 

A new device in fire screens is a silk ban- 
ner with the family coat-ol-arnns and tweotte 
orthotearan embroidered on it, bung ou a 
Drass bracket with three aruis t: the tuan- 
tel shelfiso that it can be moved in diflerent 
directions, 

A tuct which pleasantiv strikes the casual 
Sliopper isthe reasonable fyures at which 
tle best carpets are sold, 
Dreruil Ve Moelle 


Phe Variety, nt qraiity and 


‘ft 


cheapness of the Moquettes, Milton, thoy 


brussels, Axminster, Tnyrainsand tapestry 


car pets, Chitia teattinggs, Oriental rugs ane 
all classes of Tower covertogs, are a bene- 
faction to the fatirv 
bome beautiful, after the new methods, 


fitiywers which touake 


‘he modern parlor resembles aa illu- 
tninated mokuc; each article of turniture 
and bricabrac diflering in color form and 
eonbination froauevery other artrestic oon- 
fection or trifle the root eont dus 

The fanev in boudeir furniture is to have 
the wall paper, win fow curtains, porticres 
e@olor, 


and carpets lo correspond in Ww lilie 


tLe chairs, tounges and fauteulis are up- 
istered variousiv in plush of different 
bul hbartnonizing colors, tinsel slot, taovern- 
re brocades of several Kinds, ana many 


ed 


laney Chairs of cane or batutlens, gilded or 


painted and cushioned with plush or jute 
Velour’, Lapestry elv fringed in Louis 
NIN l ee ae es, and all sorts of 
secyv | s ‘ s, *latuds, clayeres 
arnt Ww otean i tables wnd 
sf . Jat y 

‘ ape ~ 
~ ~ ~ ~ 

—<—-—o—<e 
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Try Ayers Cathart Piils! They ure 
intid and pleasait acUob, bul tuorough 


and searching in elect. 


re 
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THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. " 


CLAIRVOY ANCE. 


WOR the performance of tricks by clair- 
4 voyance two persons are required. One 
is the clairvovante, preferably a young 
lady, who answers the questions, or gives 
the solutions of the puzzies; she is always 
blindfold while remaining in the sune 
room with the audience; but when the 
roun door is imerposed between berself 
and the questioner, her eyes are free. The 
other performer does nearly all the trickery; 
he conveys the correct: reply or a keynote 
to the clairveyantein the question he puts 
to her, who, noting the first letter of the 
query, replies according to the prearranged 
ode. 

The protessional conjuror and his clair- 
voyante are usually prepared to name all 
the heterogeneous articles capable of pro- 
duction by suspicious spectators; but ama- 
teurs will find they can make a better dis- 
play with less labor by confining their ex. 
ertions to such tricks as follow. 

Having found a suitable clairvoyante, 
whom we shall suppose to be a lady, the 
interding conjuror and she must first com- 
tit to memory the code of sivnals which it 
is their intention to use. The principle of 
such a code is to make certain letters stand 
for, or be synonyirous with, certain fizrures, 
Llieme figure s can afterwards be applied 
to cards, coins, or any olber yroup of arti- 
cies, 

The following code will be found easy to 
learn— 


1M, Y¥;2, B: 3, L, A; 4,0, K (Q): 5, W; 
6,H:7.1.4 (5);8, BK. XP: 9, O. Rs 4 T; 
11.8 (Z); 12. F, U (V); 13, N: 9, D. 


In the above, each letter of the alphabet ms 
represented by anumber, and it will be 
found thatifthe Jetters be put) together, 
omitting the auxiliary ones in parentine sis, 
they will forin a sentence of deep prolitiewi 
“My Black Whip bx- 


sippuifiecance, Viz: 
tnalerially assists Lue 


ports Fand,”” whieh 
isierineory. 

The consonants should be used in) prefer- 
ence tothe vowels. The method of usiny 
the code will be best understesd byw our 
supposing a performance to be taking place, 
Phe clairvevante is Seated tlindtold; the 
econjuror hands penciland paper to one of 
the audience , and requests that a figure be 
written down. 

Suppose 5D has been written. The 
juror glances at it, and sees he must begin 
his question with the letter W., so he asks, 
“Wohoatis this figure?’ The clairvoyvante 
notes the initial letter of tne sentence, and 
Immediately replies, “The figure oo” 
How many tigures have been written? A. 
(2. Please name the first? A, 
4. (Quicker now? A. Another 4d. QZ. tro 
on? A.7 Y. Read this one? A.9 YW. 
Last figure, now? A. S& (. Correct— 
Mira. 

The letter D, besides representing the 
fizure 0, a'so signifies under certain circuin- 
stances to the clairvoyvante Chat she is lo re- 
piv in the negative thus—(@. Do vou see the 
chosen card ?— 1. Nene has been chosen; 
you are trying bo catch ine napping. It is 
also necessary to provide forasiip of the 
conjuror’s tongue. A simple method of 
cancelling a wrong signal is by a crack of 
the fingers. Thus the clairvovante pays no 
wttention to the query which has preceded 
the crack of the conjuror’s fingers, but 
waits for another signal belore replying. 


Six tiyures, 


——_—_ © 

LEGAL PHRASEOLOGY—If aman would, 
aceoording to law, give to another an orange, 
instead of saving, “Tl give vou that orange’ 

which one would think would be what is 
called in legal pliraseology, ‘fan absolute 
eouveyvanece of all right and tithe therein’ — 
toe plrase would run thus: “Lf give vou all 
and singular iy estate and interest, right, 
tithe mel cClatua, amd advantage of and in 
tliat orange, witth «all its rite, skis » Juice, 
pulp and pips, and all right and advantage 
t with full proower to bite, cut, suck 
and otherwise eat the 
sainme away, as fully and eflectualiy as I, 
sad A. H.. ans now entitled te bite, cut, 
suck, or otherwise eat Lhe Sane orange, or 
vive the Satue away withoor wilhbout its rind, 
juice, pulp and pips, auything beretofore or 
bereatler, or in any other deed or deeds, 
rStribimes ts of wiiat nature 
wise 


fies Telit, 


S4ati.@, or give lie 


lnstruiient of 
or kind soever to the contrary in any 
netwithstandiny.”” 

—> - - 

Pleasure isasilmen cord composed of ex- 
quisite Cobwebs,and floods of rich sunshine 
give it a beautiial hue. Duty ts 4 golden 
rope, Which, once thrown over our necks, 
lewis up unwillingly where pleasure is 
obliged to follow. 

—-_>- c: <> 
Nerves and Nervousness, 

A nerve isa woudertul thing, and the 
Whole Complex svstem of nerves the mast 
wonderful thing in nature. When this 
delicate svstem: falls into disorder, the most 
Dalniul Consequences too often follow, as 
theusands of sullering men and wotmeh 
know to their sorrow. Until within a few 


vears bo ayent was Known that e@ould cer- 
lainiv be relied Upon lor reliel in anv jiotiy- 
Standitig Case « neuraivia. Kut tow } 
that subtie and miarve isiv¥ petent su 

~ r ‘ is ‘ 1 thy Ms ~ 
y aA ' 7 , r 
A 

sure prospect of r [ . 

this beneficial agent, write ¢ DbRs. STAs 
KEY A PaLeEN, 1109 and L111] (sirard St. 
Philadelpiia, lor their treatise ( 1i- 


pound Oxygen. I* will be sent free. 


| children in infaney. 


\ted there are noses and noses. 


| good 


NOSES, 

,OSES mark the peculiarities of races 
the world over. The lower races, like 
LY the negroes, Esquimaux, ete, bave a 
broad, flat nose, and their mental and moral 
characteristics are low. ‘The Caucasian has 
a prominent and well defined nose, and he 
leads in subduing the world. The Chinese 
have bad noses, and they are intellectually a 
superior race, but they are net really an 
exception, for they flatten the noses of their 
They cultivated small 
and flat noses for generations, Upon some 
absurd notion that the eyes are the most itm- 
portant and should not be obscured by the 
nose. You can alsosee bow the nose tinarks 
some of the gradations of society around vou. 
Look at the concave faces of the low and 
inorant—these you are sure to find of 
mornings in the police courts, or who adorn 
the celisof our prisons. You cannot fora 
Inoment associate beauty, valor, genius or 

intellectual power with such cases. 

Of course, among the retined and educa- 
Education 
and proper early training may do much 
even fora nose. Socrates bad asnub, a vile 
snub, but be was frank enough to adinit that 
in bis heart be was a very bad man, Train- 
ing did much for lim, as it does for every- 
beady, but aman who enters life with asnul 
is seriously handicapped. Can you wonder 
that the learned Mr. Shandy expressed his 
grief s forcible when he learned that his son 
had lost his nose at the very threshold of 
life? 

If you study the portraits of great inen 
you will be struck by the character of their 
' The world compellers have all hal 
noses, Napoleon's nose was well 
shaped bat large, neither Roman norGrecian 
but a compound of the two. Alexander the 
(;reat had the same kind of a nose, and so 
had Frederick the (sreat, ,.Richelieu, and 
Cardinal Wolsey. Look at the portrait of 
Washingtom. All that Is yreat In firmness 
patience and heroisin is stamped upon his 
nose, Which isthe true aquiline. Welling- 
tons nose was of the same type and so was 
Julius Coesar’s, and each possessed the same 
characteristics Of patientcourage and heroic 
firmness that beionged to Washington. 
The wide nostriled nose betokens strong 
powers of thought and love for serious 
meditation, and these vou seein the portraits 
of Bacon, Shakspeare, Franklin and Dr. 
Johnsoa, and in others of our grea: students 
and writers, The poets generally have 
beautiful noses of the Grecian type as you 
inay see in the pictures of Byron, Shelley, 
Milton, Petrarch, Voltaire, Schiller, Robert 
Burns and Edgar Poe. 

—_- >—st— 


noses, 


Ovo Hars.—The group of islands known 
as the Nieabars, situated about 150 miles 
south of the Andamans in the South Pacific 
Ocean are but litthe explored, though the 
manners and customs of the inhabitants of 
these islands, offer very interesting pecu- 
liarities tothe notice of the ethnologist. One 
of the most noticeable of these, and one 
which seriousiv affects the trade of the 
islands, isthe passion for old hats, which, 
Without exeeption, pervades the whole 
framework of Society. No one is exempt 
fromit. Young and old, chief and subject, 
altke endeavor to outvie each other in the 
Singularity of shape noless than in the 
number of old hats they can acquire during 
their lifetune, On a tine morning at the 
Nicabars it is no unusual thing to see the 
surlace of the ocean in the vicinity of the 
islands dotted over with canoes, in each of 
which the noble savage, ina tall white bat 
witha black band, nay be watcbed standing 
up and catching tish tor his daily meal. 

Phe curious passion is so well Known that 
treders trou: Calcutta tinake annual excur- 
Sions to the Nicabars with cargoes of oid 
bats, whiel they barter for cocoanuts, the 
only product of these islands ; a yood, tall 
white hat, with a black band, fetebing from 
fifty-five to sixty-five wood cocoanuts, In- 
tense excilement pervades the island while 
the trade is going on, and taney prices are 
Otten asked and obtuned. When the hats 
or cocoanuts lave at length coine to an end, 
the trader generally lands a eask ortwo of 
ruin, andthe whole population in their hats 
get drunk without intermission until the 
rum alse comes to an end. It is curious 
that in those Jar away reglous so profitable 
to market should be found for cast off 


pspecimens of one syimbol of civilization. 


Thesame vearning alter better things ina 
inere advanced stage umy be observed in 
Madsyasear, where no official is content if 
he cannot deck liaiself out in the tarnished 
plumage of some  long-detunct admiral, 
wenerai, or ambassador, 
—_ CaS 

THe THINNEST.—If a sheet of gold-leaf 
is held up ayainst the light, i appears to be 
ofadark green color; this tineans that the 
ligt t is transmitted through the leaf. When 
itis condsidered that this leaf is a piece of 
selid metal, a better idea of the extreme 
tenulty of the leat can be comprehended 
than by any Comparison by figures; nothing 
inade bv tue vand ofman equals it in tiin- 
ness. This extreme thinness is produced 


by patient thutnumertny,the baumners weig'.- 
Ing frow: Seven to twenty pounds, the 
yviter Launners being first used. 
i o ee — 
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_ Happiness 


a 


results from that true contentment which 
indicates perfect health of bod) and mind. 
You may possess it, if you will purify and 
juvizorate your blood with Ayer’s Sarsa- 
parila. E. M. Howard, Newport, N. HL, 
* | suffered for years with Serof- 


writes: 
After using two bottles of 


ulous humors. 
Aver’s Sarsaparilla, I 


Found 


great relief. It has entirely restored me to 
health.” James French, Atchison, Kans., 
writes: “To all persons suffering from 
Liver Complaint, I woukl strongly recom- 
mend Aver’s Sarsaparilla. I was afflicted 
with a disease of the liver for nearly two 
vears, when a friend advised me to take 
t It gave prompt relief, and 
bas cured me.” Mrs. H. M. Kidder, 41 
Dwight st., Boston, Mass., writes: ** For 
several vears I have used Ayer’s Sarsa- 
: I never feel safe, 


this medicine. 


parilla in my family. 


At Home 


without it. As a liver medicine and 
general purifier of the blood, it has no 
equal.” Mrs. A. B. Allen, Winterpock, 
Va., writes: “My youngest child, two 
years of ace, was taken with Bowel Com- 
plaint, which we could not cure. We tried 
many remedies, but he continued to grow 
worse, and finally became so reduced in 
flesh that we could only move him upon 
apillow. It was sugyvested by one of the 
doctors that Scrofula might be the cause 


of the trouble. We procured a bottle of 


AYER’S 
Sarsaparilla 


and commenced giving ittohim. It surely 
worked wonders, for, in a short time, be 
Was completely cured.” 
Soll by all Druggists. 
Price $1; Six bottles, $5. 
Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, 
Mass., U.S. A. 


KR. DOLLARD. 
Sis 


CHESTNUT ST., 
Philadelphia. v 


Premier Artist 


IN TWAIN. 


Inventor of the celebrated GOSSAN CR VEN 





TILATING WIG and ELASTIC BAZD 
TOU PLES. 
Instructions to enallde Ladies ant Gentlemen to 


emis with aceura 


Measure ti : 
Tet PRRs AND = ALPS, 


Fok Wiles, INe HES. 
No.l, Ther aed «of the INCHES. 
neat. New l. Fr 


tore bead back 
No. 2 F rvoey f rhead a+ tar as ale 
over the he te -iNe. 2 er forehead ae 
red 


No. 3% Prom ar iw ear f - ; 
wer the [ + the crown of 
“ 4. Vr ear tue Thee bee. 
rend tf ’ a 
He bas alwar- v fur sale a endlid Stork of 
+ Gents” Wigs, Tempers. Larties” Wigs. Half Wigs. 
Frizettes. Bre ‘ ris. @fe-.. venient nanhulare 
“ured, and ass “at i-~ a t-to -himent in the 
ia mn. Letters m2 part of the werlkd will re- 
ive at 
Private ns Tor Dive Lasties” a (eeuth men’ 
stats, z i u mas 


PERRY & C0.’S Stee! Pens. 





OF SUPERIOR ENGLISH MAKE. 
Sample card. 24 different styles of Pen , 
Postpard. oo receipt of 25 cts. “P stage rept 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR. & CO. 


SeLZ Avzsts, >) beoapwar, New Yora. 


TO EMBROIDER 


CRAZY QUILTS, 


t SRAINEED & ARM<TRONG*< factory ends, called 





Woaste Pentre " Forty cents will tus come rts tiene 

whi « bemt ¢me Dollar in Skeing. ALD gonad 
“tik a 1 te-amti } forse, I signs for he? sities « 
Craze stitches ingeed in each package. send a 
cent = statins or metal net) to THE BRGIN ERD 
& ARMSTRONG €O_. =I Marker =t.. a., Pa. 


F Wenderful Offer! 
FREE with every pac. 
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CARD MII LS, Northferd, Coun 


HIRES: 4 mere neg oot | Bee . 
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i Ave., Phila. 
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Recent Book Issues. 


Problems: of Tu- 
Ellison War- 
question be- 


‘Troubled Waters; A 
Dav,” a novel by Beverle 
ner, deale mainly with the 
tween labor and capital; with 


a raseally | 


tmill-owner, a strike, and « robbery, the | 
sifting of which brings expesure and dis | 


grace upon the villain of the book. The 
aterials are use with considerable, and 
now and with marked dramatic effect. The 
story movesin aconvVentional groove; but 
in the main it is spiritediv told, and when 
the author does not fall int: an over moraliz- 
ing ora sentimental mood, is test excel 
lent reading. Published by Messrs. J. b. 
Lippineotu & Co., this city. 

“Vain Foreboding,”” a novel from the 
German of E. Oswald, by Mra. A. L. Wms 
ter, tells a well constructed story of storm 
aud sunshine inicve. The plot is not strik- 
ingliv ort_inal but the charactersare s:rong- 
iy drawn aud artistically constrasted, the 
sivle is pleasing in its vigorous simplicity, 
auithe whole is characterized by a pict- 
uresqueness and arealisin that both: attract 

and interest. The work, however, is not 
the mest brilliant of the long list upon 
which Mrs. Wister has bronght to bear her 
skill as a translator. 
Lippineott & Co, 

The third volume in the series of “Taken 
frou Many Sources, publishing by Messrs, 
Dodd, Mead & Co., contains: The Professor 
andthe Harpy, from Cornhill, The Marquis 
Jeanne Hyacinth de St. Pelaye, by the 
author of Jean Inglexant; The Rock of Seor- 
pions, from Cornhill; Queen Tita Wager, 
by William Black: King Pepin and 
Sweet Olive, trom Cornhki/l; A Film of 
Gossamer, by FE. M. Clarke, The Lay Fig- 
ure, frou: Cornhill;and The Count of Rocthe- 
mont, from Temple Bar. The selections 
have been inade with excellent taste and 
judgment, and afford an admirable e/liec- 
tion of uncommonly gaxnlexamples of high 
skillin the difficult art of short sory writ- 
ing. For sale by Lippineott & Co. 

“Lueck of a Wandering Dame” by Haus 
Lykkejwzer, is a book of real life and real 
adventure, that bas all the interest of a ro- 
mance and the valueofasermou. It isthe 
adventures ofainan on land aud sea; bere 
and abroad, told in a plain straight-torward 
and very entertaining way. It is for sale 
by all newsdealers. 

“Platarch on the Delay of the Divine 
Justice” translated with an introduction 
and notes by Andrew P. Peabody. This 
treatise is one Of the most interesting ard 
valuable that have come down to us from 
the great Grecian. While its matter might 
seen to make it speeiaily aeceptable ww the 
particular reader, its plenteous notes and 
clearness Of Statement render it 
thy of reading by all classes. It would be 
well if all the great moral thinkers of asti- 
quity were nade modern in the usetul way 
that Mr. Peabody has shown can be done, 
in this Jitthe bit of Plutarch. Published 
by Little, Brown & Co., Boston. For sale 
by Lippineott. 

FRESH PERIODICALS. 


Part XV. of Parodies containing parodies 
on the leading authors, is fall of elever 
imitations of the most noted pocms of Edgar 
Allan Poe. Those curious in literary mat- 
ter will find this publication very enter- 
taining. Collected and annotated by W. 
Hamilton. 
196 Strand, London, Fug. 

The Popular Science Monthly bas the fol- 
lowing excellent list of contents for June: 


—_ << 


Puvlished by Messrs, | 


ret Wor | 


Published by Reeves & Turner 
| fou mauy happy returns of your birthday 


Are We tw» Become Africanized ? by Henry | 


Gannett; The Nervous System 
sciousness; The State Versus the Man: A 
Criticisin of Herbert Spencer; A KRejoinder 
t» M. De Laveleye, by Herbert Spencer; 
Whales, Past and Present; The Fuel of the 
Future, by George Wardman; 
phorous Disinfectants, by GG. Tissandier, 
lilustrated; The Mediierranean of Canada; 
The Ways of Monkeys; Mths and Moth- 
Catchers; Concerning Kerosene; The Chem- 
istry of Cookery, by W. Mattieu Wallianis; 
Sketch of Dr. Alfred bE. Brehn, with por- 
trait; Editor’s Table: Liberty in Education 
—De Lavelevye on Socialisin; Literary No- 
tices; Popular Miseeilany and Naess Ap- 
pleton & Co., Publisher, New York. 

The Magazine of Art for June bas for its 
frontispiece a “Study of Drapery and Gest- 
ure,”’ reproduced in fac-siinile from a draw- 
ing by Edward Burne Jones, and a lengthy 
and discriminating paper is devoted Ww this 
interesting painter. A number of engrav- 
ings and facsimiles from Burne Jones's 
test characteristic work are given. **Is.and 
and Home,” in East Suffs'«k Meuwries 
carry us idly through a Leautifal country, 
over inoor and fen, through woods and by 
the side of silvery streams. In tie paper in 
the ‘Romance of Art’ Series, the piet- 
uresque figure of Lantara, a favorite French 
painter of the eighteenth century is drawn. 
The well known ornithologist, Whymyper, 
has a paper on “Designs in Feathers’ which 
is full of information and suggestion. 
“From Gothic Glass to Renaissance,” ma 
timely contribution to the study of a popu- 


jar subject. All the aber articles, the 
iJiustrated poein, ete., are likewise both 
timely and interesting. Therz are severa 


fuil-page illustrations in this nucnber and 


numerous siusaller ones. Cassell & 
New York. 
_ - 
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ve. The grasses and pia ‘ y 
places are rank and ne r 1s s 
pastures cannot forim first-rate sii , 


Vaiuabie tuan 


plants ibe tore 


pastures are inore new and 


the greater the diversity vu! 
valuable the pastures. 


and Con- ! 


Use of Sul-| 
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Humorous. 


IT JUST SUITED HIM, 





The oid man snored on his corn-husk bed, 
And dreamed of rails, and fd er, and grain, 
Bat lis daughter watched by her window-sill 
Vor the gay young man to come ap the lane. 
(th, lowe le mighiy—and bolts are weak 
To restrain @ fellow that believes In cheek. 


**Hither, my dove,** in soft tones came 

From woder the window, Out in the night 
She slid on a clothes-line all prepared, 

And in leos than a minute was out of sight, 
While the rowdy old ow! sang out, **too hoo | 
As they both skeedaddied to Kalamazoo, 


The sun was up, and the old man woke, 
He missed his daugiter, and «aw the racket— 
As he spied a uote inher vacant room 
Stuck in the crack of aweinut bra ket. 
He read it slowly, and quietly said : 
**Doggon good thing that | went to bed !°* 
—s. T. LEN. 


————_———~P — <a — 

Man of Jetters—A sign-painter. 

Light fingered—A match-maker. 

The best posted traveler is a letter. 

The roller skate is the root of fall evil. 

The longest reign in history —The deluge 

To be seen for nothing—The play of the 
features. 

The curse of cane—Carrying it under the 
arm at right angles with the body. 

At what time dues a man's hair resemble 
a packing box’ When it stands on end 

“*Yes,”’ he said, ‘‘before marriage I 
theught I could live on love. Jam pow living on my 
father-in-law .** 

“No, sir,”’ he said to the captain, “I'm 
not wasick, but Din deucedly disgusted with the mo- 
tien of the weasel. 

“Why is it called the honeymoon ?’’ 
anetchange. Honey, 
meron, because it comes high 

*Father,"’ spoke up a very small boy,ad- 
dressing his unshaven sire, ‘*your cheek locke like 
the wheel in our music box.** 


asks 


because itis full of celli-«; and 


| 


| terhow vielent of excructationg the 





Another murderer nas confessed that he 


kill d 4 man Years ago, thereby destroying the eclar 
which the detective was working up. 

“A good name is better 
bave 


Cervantes says : 
than tous of gold.** 
the gorrl name, and are willing tu swap. 


If any one hasa ton, we 


It is said that ‘‘a guilty conscience needs 
ne accuser,” * but it might be added that ninety-nine 
Castes out of a hundred it does not want one. 

Did you ever potice how much more you 
walk on the foot with the corn on it than on the other 


one’ You hardly notice the other one ac all. 


It is now reported that Limburger cheese 
is being adulterated. We do not know what the sub- 
stance used is, bul it makes us grow pale ty think of 
it. 
the stomach of an ostrich 
afler «a 


If, as is stated, 


ie leeated at its back, between the wings, 


hearty meal we imagine it might look @ littie roand- 
chuuldered, 

Last December little George saw a snow 
storm forthe first time. ‘‘Mamma, mamma‘ " be 
called vut from the window, “bring a pan. It's rain- 
ing powv-corn.”* 

‘Grandpa, dear, we have come to wish 


ated mm ate- 


tou give useachadolliar, we are wot ty 


pur way howe 


soa eaveil 
levee it on « 
“What is the meaning of this great sor 


ached alate comer at a popular entertais 


— 
ment: ‘what is the audience weeping for 7°" Pen a 
fewer faug-, the elocutioniet, Whi-epered the 
usher, ‘bas just finished reciting a hum otvus poem 

- —_- > 


YOUNG MEN!--KEAD THIs. 
tue Votvatw BeLtCo., of Marchall, Michigan, of- 


fer to send their colebrated ELECTHO-VOLTAIC BEL 
ani other FLe THIiC AVPLIANC Es, on trial for thirty 
dave, ty those aMicted with nervous det U and all 
kindred troutles. Aleuvery effictent for rheumatiem, 
neuralgia, paralysis, aud many other Ii--anee Come 
plete restoration to health, guar anteed No rink ‘ 
incurred, ase thirty days trial is allowed Write 
them at vnce ior illustrated pamplurt, free 





DR. EUMPHREYS’ 
Book on all Diseases 
RICHLY BOUSD Is 
CLOTH and GOLD 
MA\LEOD FREE. 
Humphreys’ Homeopathie 
Medicine Co., 

109 FULTOS ST., 8. Y. 

HUMPHREYS’ HOMEOPATHIC SPECIFICS 
Sold by Druggists, or sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
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HOULLEY (ALD WOKKS, Meriden, (000 
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of toe race, Hands & Feet, Sa —— 


Hair, Moles, Wart«, Preckies, 
Nose. Acne, Bik Heads, Scars, oes 
treatment Dr. Joka boys ee V7” 
37 “N.Peari =t., Albany, % 


bale 
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S250) Siltos an Ag 


V ntting 


Morphine Habit (ered tn 70 
te 2 enys. No pay cil cared. 
Da. J. TePrHe> Letacos, Ohta 
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R.R.R. 
RADWAY'S READY RELIEF 


The Cheapest and Best Medi- | 
cine for Family Use in 
the World. 


In from one to twenty minutes, never falie to re- 
Neve PAIN with one thorough application. No mat- 
pain, the Khea- 
matic, Hed ridden, Infirm, Crippled, Nervous, Nen- 
ralgte. of pro-trated with disease may suffer, KAI?- 
WATS KEADY KELIEF will afford instant case. 


THE TRUE RELIEF. 





BRADWAT'S KEADY RELIEF isthe only remedial | 
agent in vorur that willinstantly stop pain. It in- 
stantly relieves and soon cures 


RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, 


Heiatica, Headache. 
Teothache Inflammation, 
Congestions, Asthma. 
inflacnza, Sore Throat, 


Difieult Breathing. 


BOWEL COMPLAINTS 
Dysentery, evhen, 


it willina few moments, when taken according ty 
dirertsons, cure Cramps, Spasms, Sour Stoemact, 
Meart-turn, Sick Meadacte Ssammer ¢ qenqeaens, 
iviarrivra, 15 nersete ry, Cobh » Wind in the Bowel 
and all internal praite, 

Traveter« should always carry a bette of BAD- 
WAYS BHADY BELIEF with them. A few 
Areopsin water will present sickness of pain from 
change of water. It he better thaw Krenach Brandy of 
Bitters a+ 2 otimulant. 


Malaria in its Various Forms. | 


fe nota remedial agent in the world that will 
cure Vecer aud Ayue and allother Mealarial, Billuus 
and other Revers (sided thy RADWAY = VILL= “e 
quick as KRADWAY'S KEADY KELIFG, I’riee fifty 
mAA by druggists. 


There 


crut 


DR. RADWAY’S 


SARSAPARILLIAN RESOLVENT. 


The Great Blood Parifier. 


composed of ingredients of extracrdi- 
nary medical properties, casentialte purify, heal, re- 
pote aad invigorate the broken-dlown and wasted 
wads. GQtienw, PLEASANT, SAFE AND VPrnwanente 
in ite treatment and cure, 

So matter by what name the complaint may be de- 
eignated, whether the serofula, conemurpt ton ul 
cere, werree, titres, leit prlas ow? sit cheum 
4 waces of the lungs, khiduess, bladder, sbin, liver, 

tomach of bowels, either chronic of conmetitati 
the virwsts in the BLAM which supplies the 

and repairs these organs andl wasted thee ¢ 
sen the aesetems, OF the tpleseod be unhealthy the grou 
cree Of tepair must be uneound 


A remedy 


eryvet 


smal, 
n mete 


THE SABSAPARILLIAN RESOLVENT 


NA only le ae om pe weating remedy, tut secures the 

harmonious action of each of the Tyas It estat, 

j we throughout the entire syetetn funetional bar- 

mons 204 supplies the bluad vessels with « pure and 

healty current of ew lile 
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a kinerug 4 r ed r and 
neured er feriny from rot ‘ rug 

liew aes Of Lhe # ye 4, meoutl ware bye thru 
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from ancared distance or mercury, ma et A 


the Sarsaparilia ie continued « eunMemnut time 
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cure if 
tu mate ite 


One Dollar per Bottic. 


DR. RADWAY’S 


REGULATING PIL L. 


with eweet 
etrengthen, 


eld by Druggi«te 


elegantiy ected 


VPerfectiy Tasteless, 
tivane, and 


som, purge, regulate, purify 


MADPA AY = VILLS for the cure of alld tMere of 
the *tonmmach, Liver, Bowel Kidneys. KBiadder, Ser- 
vores iswanee, Levee Of Appetite Hea arlw, ( oetive- 
nese, Indigvetion, [ivepeqproia Hiligueness, Pewer, In- 
fammation of the Bowei-, Viles, and ali deranye- 
ments of the Inte ai’ sera. Purely vegeta ‘ 
taining er ter srt. minerai tr deleterwree rug 
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THE MERCANTILE 
TRUST CO., 


120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


CAPITAL - 982,000,000. 


AUTHORIZED BY |.AW TO ACT AS 


TRUSTEE 
EXECUTOR, 
GUARDIAN, 
RECEIVER. 
Enteric eS Vas or Pinar tate 


INTEREST ON ALL ACCOUNTS. 








DIKKCTORS. 
bert ts FITZOPRALD, Prestpest. 

400s 7. THUKY. 

HMENKY KK. Hy Dk, Vice Presidents. 
POW AKL. MOSTUCOMERY, 

WAL HME KET, ww. IVINS 

te, Matte r ASD, 4 HAMDEN Kon 

A t.. tts THOMAS MAITLAND, 
Kt e-b tt yer WHITELAW REID, 
To ery) wen 4. ¥NAVARKO, 
MILIN EY PPTs, Mie 11. IRVIN, Ju, 
NOKVIS MEPS, 4. W. ALEXANDER, 
40S Wott STEER, WH. L.. STRONG, 

HE NKYV TPAD, M. HARTLEY, 

Ax WM ALM TED, Kh. F. RANDOLPH 
item T be KEK, JOUN J. MOOOOK, 
SAME @ TOKE kK. MONROF 

Wiuhte 1. AMES, ¥. A. GUINTARD, 
BKMAY fers 1V be, WM HH. SlLAactUM, 
hh 1. HIVES ry. F. WINSLOW, 


HENKY €. DPF MING, Txt ast KEK AND SECRETARY 


VERMILYE & CO., 


Bankers and Brokers, 
16-18 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK CITY, 


DEALERS IN 


Investment Securities. 


BUY 45D SELE. ON CONMISSION FOR 
CASH OK O% BHARGUIN ALL SPA URITION 
Liste aT Tee. NEW VYORM STOCK FX- 
CHASGY. DEFTOSITS REA voy A AND IS- 
TYMRIEAT 414100 ON KB (ra sisn- 
4047 THO wKATT AT sour 


THE GIRARD. 


LIFE INSURANCE ANNUITY AND TRUST 
COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA, 
Mo. 2020 Chestnut Street. 


INSURES LIVES AND GRKANTS 
ANNUITIES. AISO, ACTS AS EXECU- 
TOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUAKDIAN, 
THUSTEE OK COMMITTEF, AND KE- 
CHIVES AND EXECUTES TRUSTS OF 
EVERY DPESCKIPTION FROM THE 
COUMKTS, CORPORATIONS AND INDI- 
VIDLAILS. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON MONEY 
DEVOSITS. 

SAFES IN ITS BURGLAR 
VAULT FOR KENT. 

AMVLE ACCOMMODATIONS — FOR 
THE STOKAGE OF SILVER CHESTS, 
UNDEK GUARANTEE. 

WILLS KECEIVTED FOR ANDKEPT 
SAFELY WITHOLTCHARGE, 

JOHN BH. GARRETT, President. 

HENKY TATNALL, Treagurer. 

WILLIAM BP. HUSTON, Actuary. 
MANAGERS: 
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GEO. S. FOX & SON 
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’ ( Fashion Phases the mantelet, which reaches just to, or then eut the rind into very thin slices, the Confidential « eneeniinats. 
anon ss smeanias it w the waist. The lace ountbLe mantelet Urnner the better, without removing the anion } 
—_-— Saati ae . , le alp. This ix best done ona stnooth paste 
troasew clonke, bats, and bron ust satel as nearly as possible, « ri. ’ot all this shredded fruit intoa Eva. -In the lan zuaze of flowers a moss 
lack, in dres . ' ; ‘ t 2 
nets, Is nOW tect fash matle, and is ter tn I artificial Nowers white lilac is poppers, large pan and add two pints of cold Water resetusd isa confession of love: a red rosebud implies 
. é nerally than asything sim purple and yellow iris, gueider roses, for every pound of fruit. Let this soak for | that the reeipient is young and benstifel. 
seen inuch more poonerail’ . it . ' ate i » y y : 
The tl ry which many people bold clusters of horse chestnuts, with leaves twents sr: «Chours, the n bel it that a PLEasaNtos.—London is 122 equare 
ise. 1@ theo . ’ ’ ' tes {res be t » » boll, ' ‘ . ‘ 
; _ omnes md blossoms, and exquisite sprays © SeEleeMslens 5 athe time it begins t tiles in extent, being seven miles less than Phila- 
, that one is better dressed in) black \* ’ F - Seak again for twenty four hours, then | delphia, which is 129 and the largest in all the * 
jally tome with ral inceornes - than any rows onthbick stems. Wings and feathers weigh the fruit and water and to every | wort. 
amin have greatly superseded artificial flowers, peund add 1 14 its, of the best white sugar. : ’ | 
thing cise, neon to be a tolerably gener ; (;RACTE.—If the vo 
sitig ’ ; tl revalene ¢ P aud als, quantities of ribbon and beade ! Then te,sil togethe rtor quite an hour, count- ial ; , y upg gentleman to 
. . " dye , “ ; there - vets Tom refer lowes veo “ - ® < > ‘ : 
a eo oe rs ents At several recent weddings ing fromthe time it beginsto boil, Put) 7" : €s you asmuch as vou seem to 
f Certainly the most beautiful and varied masa tei is into potsand tie down when cold The bink he dues veurcendact towards him has been 
; lie teriddesonsatd bouquet, and the bride's isin “ ; i eXteeedingly ankind ana improper, Af 
materials are to be seen in it, and band-|t pet ' quantity of ingredients given make 90 lb, eros atthful, loving 
' have been festooned all arcund with narrow b , ™ heart should never te trifled with. 
nome costumes are profusely  Uritnty 2 ee . of tnartualade. St Tt H - j 
with tl lormly or lead pease tnpert tere stin r'tybous, the formerin several colors, Marinalade of Seville Sweet Oranges and B.— The euse of Rey resentatives at 
i im ppertns ’ ; lit , @ + . ° lee last se<siee ~e ill i 
; ; ' ld combinations fie the latter in white or cream. <A bride’s  Letveens.—Ingrecdients: Two dozen Seville trl mn passed a bill for the redemption of 
. ‘ ante “wr ; ’ le tf e ; lar toe Peal ° 4 
jet, miver an . tw, et. ata fashionable marriage of the ranges, twenty sweet ditto, one dozen | traded ar. Th iD provided that the trade dul- 
black woollen canvas striped with bre Pg te och F i of omens, 24 lie, sugar, eight pints water, ‘* ™'4 tte received inexchange for the standard 
' j ‘ “ei © i. Pings ° "? : « er dell . 
velvet is popular, trinuie { with vak lace, fav, bal a tringe of tnarabout instea Wash the fruit well. scrubbing it with a ver dediar, The bill is now pending in the Sen- 
. . re. 4 on i! e d ° te 
and worn with a mantelet of the stripe, -er. reun fthe edge, and four tail whit brasi. Put it into a large saucepan of * 
laden with Jace; and a bonnetot black and OStoch piuines, rising from the helder teeiling water and boil it gently tor one Miss B.—It is still a question for diseus- 
nde ‘ ', ane : . . oa ‘ 
ads e! iwings. This materia! Standing upst distances, Posies instealof and a half hours, fake the fruit out sien among the authorities whether plants ina sick 
. gold om SONS a _ the usual large bouquets are being earried oft tine ma poe pran throw away the water it rem ate beneBeial or deleterious to the patient. We 
, . ‘ é : . 4 ~ — . Dee ° 
; in different colors is the nowelty of the es : j t id Was teaielin: cutthe oranges and lemons = Ulieve that the authorities preponderate in favor of 
' ‘vy wue ate de aids 3 weddings os aiidinat canniinnniiied ae ; 
season. It is striped with broat velwet or by guests and bridesmai . es inte halves of quarters ; scoop out the soft tls Pieettion—that ts, that fuwers ina sick- 
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